
Between Munich and 
Kiel - explore 
2000 miles of Germany 




German cttlaa present ■ . 
many aspects lo visitors, 
fun of tradition and yet 
modern. They are pulsating 
with life and ere cosmo- 
poll tan meeting places, 
offering you the treasures 
of the past and the 
pleasures of the present. 
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Germany Is one third 
forest. Hours and hours of 
walking without seeing a 
soul. And If the woods are too 
far away for you, there are 
beautiful parka In the towns. 
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A shopping spree in 
famous streets. Perhaps In 
elegant shops that sell fine 
Jewellery, rare antiques 
and trendy fashions. 

Or in the little bakery. 

After all, there are more 
than 200 kinds of bread 
In Germany. 
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Flowing waters - the 
Hf)lne lor instance. Vines 
along the banks, relaxation 
'on the steamers, the song 

of the Ldreiey.iPor the 

less romantic, fish from 
the Elbe. And, of course, 
there Is also wine from 
the Moselle. 
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Here there’s 
nothing virtuous In 
slaying thirsty. Wine 
has been produced 
for nearly 2,000 
years. Every town 
has brewed He own 
beer since the 
Middle Ages whilst 
German sparkling 
wine was first 

pressed about 1B00. 
You’ll never be dry 
in Germany, 


Don’t Just think of 
West Germany 1972 
.as.OlympIca 
Germany. Take a trip 
through the other 
parts of the country. 
Sixteen days at the 
Olympics In the 
heart of Europe, but 
there are 366 days 
this year to visit a 
hospitable, beautiful 
country. 
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You can sail on all 
German lakes (In 
Olymplo style, too). 
And the next swim- 
ming pool Is Just 
around the corner. 
What If you don’t 
like walersports? 
Take to the air! 
Gilders, anyone? 




I Between Munich and Kiel - 
I explore 2000 miles of Germany 

j I am interested In visiting Germany. 

- PlOaae send me Information available. 

I Name 1 “ " 

| Address 

I 

J Please write In block letters end please 
j omit the postal code. 

J Send coupon to: 

■ Deutsche Zentrale fOr Fremdenverkehr 
\ ® Frankfurt (Main), Beethovenstrasse 60 
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North Vietnamese concentrate 
on delaying tactics in Paris talks 


T he USA government is keeping ab- 
solutely quiet about the current pro- 
gress of the Paris Vietnam talks, the 
climate of opinion varying between cau- 
tious optimism and renewed resignation. 
On the one hand it Is announced that 
Dt Kissinger, President Nixon's national 
security adviser, plans to conduct con- 
fidential talks in the French capital, on 
the oilier the North Vietnamese continue 
to pursue a hard line. 

The crux is and remains the Communist 
demand that a truce be delayed until a 
solution to military and political issues 
has been arrived at. • 

The talks continually run aground over 
lire crucial issue of who is to hold sway in 
Saigon. At his latest press conference 
President Nixon made It quite clear that 
(lie United States has no intention of 
overthrowing Presiden Thieu’s regime in 
South Vietnam, tiiereby contributing to- 
wards a . Communist take-over in oil 
Vietnam. 

The North Vietnamese on the other 
/land are , insisting not only on a with- 
drawal of ail US troops from Indo-Clilna 
but also on an ond to aid of any kind for 
foe government currently in office in 
Saigon, paving the way for the Thieu 
Kgime to be replaced by a government of 
so-called national unity. 
wuiMiinitntiiittttiiiittiiiiiintiiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiimininiii 
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Communists mean by this slogan A 
ru! mment cons i st * n B three separate 
*mants, representatives of the Vietcong, 
of the current South Vietnamese 
g^mment and so-called progressive 

J Id, in other words, amount to a 
kythec B° vernment clearly dominated 

I T the moment the North Vietnamese 
J p®. Accent rating on delaying tactics in 
i fa,?* lowing full well that President 
; «on is pushed f or t | me w Jth only a 
, °f months to go before the US 
• ^ntial elections, 
i vn he h to be able largely to omit 
rWL tu™ • ^ om campaign agenda he 
I . » me Communists feel, nave to claim 
i m il Ve ac * 1 * evw * a decisive breakthrough 
me conference table prior to the 


elections. So they hope to be able to 
force the Americans to make further 
concessions. 

In recent weeks Hanoi has repeatedly 
intimated that it would sooner see 
Senator McGovern installed in the White 
House because ids pledge to putt all US 
troops out of Vietnam within ninety days 
sounds more credible and because he 
talks of the Saigon government solely in 
terms of a corrupt military dictatorship. 

Why, the Communists ask, ought they 
to lend Mr Nixon electoral assistance in 
the form of a success at the conference 
table when they mistrust him in any 
case? 

In this evidently hopeless situation it 
has come ss oil the more of a surprise in 
Washington that President Nixon noted at 
his last press conference that die pro- 
spects of achieving a negotiated solution 
were better now than ever before. 

There has yet to be official confirma- 
tion of any developments warranting so 
optimistic a forecast. The utter silence 
about Dr Kissinger's last interview with 
North Vietnamese poiitbureau member 
Le Due Tho docs not augur particularly 
woll. 

Observers conclude that President 
Nixon's optimism is intended for domes- 
tic consumption. Had a genuine break- 
through been achieved in Paris the gov- 
ernment in Washington would hardly fail, 
for election campaign reasons, to make 
the progress public. 

In addition the US government would 
like to relieve the burden of congression- 
al pressure to name a final deadline for 
the withdrawal of all troops from Indo- 
Clilna. 

In the course of a single week the US 
Senate passed two resolutions calling on 
the government to pull all troops out 
within four montlis provided American 
prisoners of war are released. 

The first resolution, an amendment to 
die Bill on military aid overseas, was 
rejected, but the second, linked to leglsla- 



Paraplegic Games in Heidelberg 

A thousand contestants, roughly a third of them female, accompanied by 400 escorts, 
attended the paraplegics Olympics Games that were opened by President Heinemenn 
in Heidelberg on 2 August. Contestants from 43 nations attended. Including teams 
from Hungary, Poland and Rumania In the East Bloc. Teams from Russia and the 
German Democratic Republic did not attend, however. Before the Games commenced 
President Heinemenn invested Professor Ludwig Guttmann of Stoke Mandervilla 
Hospital, near. London, with the Ordar of Merit. Professor Guttmann was an initiator 
of the G)ame>. (Photo: dps) 


tion approving defence expenditure to 
tho tune of 20,600 million dollars, was 
carried. 

It is worth noting that eleven Re- 
publican Senators voted in favour of the 
resolution, which could well leave their 
fellow-Rc publican, Mr Nixon, in an awk- 
ward situation. , 

The government can now but hope that 
the resolution will be rejected by the 
House mediation committee. In this in- 
stance the final move, a Presidential veto, 
is probably out of tiro question because it 
would also cut short the flow of tax- 
payers’ money for military development 
programmes. 

A commertt by the. South Vietnamese 
President has also given rise to specula- 
tion. Ceheral Thieu has expressed anxiety 
lest the United States' conclude a separate 


East Bloc leaders meet, in the Crimea 
to discuss detente ill Europe; 


O ffical and semi-official disclosures 
have now clarified the line taken by 
Eastern Bloc leaders at their meeting in the 
Crimea. There has been confirmation of 
suppositions that considerable import- 
ance is attached to the prompt conclusion 
of a. fundamental agreement between 
Bonn and East Berlin. 

The East is defenitely anxious to round 
off die policy of detente in Europe as far 
as possible prior to the Bond general 
election. • 1 

Whether or hot this will prove possible 
is another matter. In addition’ to the 
fundamental treaty between the two 
German states the Eastern Bloc Party 
leaders also attached priority to the 
treaty between Bonn ana Prague that has 
long been in the offing. = 


This demand was, hoWevef, again 
coupled with the 'Uncompromising tenet 
that die Munich Agreement was allegedly 1 
invalid from the word go, a contention 
that, the Borin Federal government can- 
not, for reasons of international legal 
pHndpie, not to mention the Sudeten 
Germans themselves, accept. 

■" So if Prague is seriously interested in 
entering into formal negotiations at long 
last Foreign Minister Chnoupek ought to 
be moib specific in his talk of a flexible 
settlement. 

The formula ■ adopted by Bonn ever 
since the; days when Dr Erhard was 
Chancellor, stating ■ that the Munich 
Agreement was unjust front the start and 
invalid at the latest when Hitler’s ifopps 
marched Into Prague, Is flexible enough. 


armistice agreement with North Vietnam, 
leaving North and South Vietnam lo fight 
it out. 

President Thieu talked In terms of grave 
dangers for South Vietnam and called for 
continuation of US aerial bombardment 
until such time as tiro North’s military 
capacity Is fully destroyed. 

Ho reckoned that at current Intensity 
aerial bombardment would have to con- 
tinue for anodier nine mondis. Tills is die 
problem for President Nixon. How is he 
to continue the air war In its present form 
beyond November and die date of die 
Presidential elections? 

. His Democratic challenger. Senator 
McGovern, will naturally attempt to 
make maximum political capital out of 
any such decision. Dr Gilnther de Tiller 

(Wes or Kurler, 5 August 1972) 

Prague ought no longer to .object to this 
compromise formula. • 

Statements referring to the Crimean 
summit, also giye rise to suppositions that 
Warsaw. wUl :no.t» be prepared to clarify 
various difficulties presently besetting 
relations with Uiis country until such 
t|qiQ as treaty negotiations between Bonn 
and Prague and Bonn and East Berlin 
have cpme tp a. successful conclusion. 

In this context .the '‘undertakings” are 
recalled that Bonn is said to have made in 
the declarations of intent made in con- 
nection with the Moscow Treaty . 

. These .undertakings are not specific. 
They are merely intentions til at are In 
accord with the political targets of this 
Country. What is . more, die reminder 
sounds an odd note in view of. the fact 
that the Poles themselves have long 
ceased to act in accordance with the 
assurances given .at the time of the signing 
of the treaty with Bohn. The repatriation 
programme ismakitig slow progress. 

Owe, Feller 

■ (Bremer Nachflch ten, 7 August 1972) 
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UN Secretary-General Waldheim and 
USA bombing of Vietnamese dikes 


A fair number of people, particularly 
prominent politicians, will know UN 
Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim. His has 
been anything but a meteoric career and 
Dr Waldheim s is thus not a name that 
takes time getting used to. 

He has been a professional diplomat 
and Austrian ambassador, primarily to 
the United Nations, and took over from 
U Thant of Burma as the world's highest- 
ranking civil servant. To cut a long story 
short, he is anything but an unknown. " 
The man is as well-known as the name. 
He Is cautious, considerate, cool, reserved 
in a mistrustful way and given to vague 
formulas, convinced that there is nothing 
d&flnlte arid final in life, least of oil to 
politics. ' ! 

A Conservative without’ an Ideological 
background, he has the reputation of 
being prudent and pragmatic. Dr Wald- 
heim is now the subject of heated 
East-West debate, a debate that is being 
followed with mixed feelings, particularly 
in Austria, his own country. 

Tile Austrians are worried lest the 
crossfire he has encountered have reper- 
cussions not only on the man himselfbut 
also on the country he comes from. 

Austria, for wliich the concept of 
perpetual neutrality represents a kind of 
binding formula for , non-alignment, is 
probably overdoing the anxiety, even 
though occasional repercussions of Great 
Powdr irritation can never be considered : 
entirely out of the question; 

Waldheim’s allegedly vehement re- 

8£2?- J2 Willy mere acdusa- 

tjohs , 6f US bombing"' bf' thb' (i N£lhh 11 

dikes sounded a somewhat 
unllkfily note, Certainly in the 'light ill 
Which it was cast in and by the United 

•" • - *' i I • .ii — 

W hen US Defence Secretary Melvin 
Laird recently noted that negotia- 
tions between the United States and the 
Soviet.. Union on troop cuts in Europe 
could begin in a few months’ time he was 
promptly called to order by the North 
Atlantic Council in Brussels. 

The two superpowers would not be 


States and for those who know the man. 

It was all the more gratifying to hear of 
his rectification, though it was not Dr 
Waldheim himself who put the picture 
right but Austrian Defence Minister 
LUtgendorf, who discussed matters with 
the UN Secretary-General during a visit to 
the United Slates. 

The Secretary-General, it was stated by 
way of a disclaimer, had not claimed that 
there had been bombing raids of tills 
kind; he had merely Issued si warning 
against undertakings of this nature in 
future. This formula was subsequently 
confirmed by Dr Waldheim himself. 

This does indeed sound more like the 
man career diplomats and politicians 
: know. In the event certain facts also came 
to light. President Nixon, who had accus- 
ed the Secretary-General of naivete, 
which is hardly, one of his characteristics, 
conceded (as did a number of US 
government spokesmen and Cabinet Mi- 
nisters) that a number of insignificant 
dikes .‘might unintentionally have been 
damaged. 

: This too spunds credible, apart, that Is, 
from the word “unintentional' 1 . Everyone 
who is at all in the picture knows that the 
dikes are often gigantic earthworks, crlss- 
crossing North Vietnam for distances of 
2,000 kilometresf , . . 

‘ Tliey are straddled by six- metres and 
more of road, railway lines, flak and 
missile emplacements, Which add a strate- 
gy aspeii to What is 'otherwise a peaceful 
character, not' 'to say; a Vital function for 
millions pf North Vietnamese " " 

mb' TJN 
.3 s Vienna and Dr 
Waldheim himself are well awart, riot tb 
overlook aspects of this Kind. When 


bonibing raids, whe tlier in ten tion al or 
unintentional, threaten to have disastrous 
effects on the civilian population the UN 
Secretary-General must speak up by vir- 
tue of Ms function (Kurt Waldheim 
would never dream of voicing a personal 
opinion on matters of this kind). 

This, however, is only one aspect of the 
affair. The other is even more self- 
evident. Prior to the forthcoming UN 
General. Assembly in September Dr Wald- 
heim plans to visit Peking. While in the 
Cliinese capital he will, as he would 
anywhere else, offer to be of assistance in 
mediating in Vietnam. 

This he can only do if he is both 
impartial and ,sceq to ,be so and not 
clearly on th^ one side or the other, The 
UN .Generali Assembly, Dr Waldheim is 
convinced, yidll . be most critical of US 
aggression' ip Vietnam, the only Impon- 
derable being the size of the majority by 
which some such resolution will be 

(tflAfUtrl 


The General Assembly will also have 
something to say about, the projected 
dual, memberships of, say, the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the German 
Democratic Republic, North and South 
Vietnam etc. 

In, tills context too Dr Waldheim feels 
obliged to take an impartial stand. He is 
taking care , to ensure that he does not 
appear to be the mouthpiece of any one 
Great Power or group, of powers. 

There are those who accuse, tho Secreta- 
ry-General, of opportunism, Similar allega- 
tions were levelled at his predecessors. 

For Dr Waldheim this opportunism, 
probably what President Nixon meant by 
naivete, is practically, a logical conse- 
quence of tho parliamentary, factional 


Nato must stick to its guns on 
European troop cut talks 


- - . — r -. r -».v.n nwwm nut DC 

alone to -negotiating, the Nato body 
retorted. The Central European partners 
in the- North Atlantic allfance also hfad a 
word to-say. < 

THs apparently minor consideration is 
not, of course, occasion- for drama of any 
kind; it nonetheless remains Worthy of 
note as symptomatic of the complicated 
preliminaries to the' protracted body of 
negotiations on mutual balanced force 
reduction' in Europe. 

. Ever since the first Salt agreement 
between Washington dnd Moscow - if 
not beforehand — it- has been 1 apparent 
that rdugh estimates, even of such 
seemingly undeniable constant as num- 
bera and 'range of missiles, are no longer 
aimicient to achieve much in the wav of 
results. • •: f :T ; 

' . It Is not only that the military sytfefris 
that have developed iri East and West dv*r 
the last 25 years cannot simply be pruned 
by five or twenty per cent at the tdp end 
of the scale. • } ■■ - i. T , 

The ‘political and psychological back- 
ground is so varied that coriunon ground 

,tT' nf vfeyv ' it )s 

logical engrigh to embark, on troop cuts 

SSu*? tat ba ? s long as America’s 
Presence Jii EuropiB tenjains at its 
current strength. .. T T , : 

The Soviet Union, on the o^r hand, ii 
JJ?f enhreiy ^istaken ip . assuming , that 
the United States would pull out some of 
|ts troops yvithout the otner sjde making 


parallel concessions if only political dc 
tente were to mpke progress. 

Another case, in point is the view 
advocated primarily by. Bonn that within 
tire region in question, not only foreign 
troops but also. 'those of the countries 
immediately concerned ought to be re- 
duced In strength.' 1 ' 

At first glan^ this proposition would 
appear to be unobjectionable. Yet ft is 
doubtful, to say . the Ipast, ' whether, a 
number of neighbouring countries would 
agree to this country relieving itself of 


These few points must suffice to 
illustrate that swift results need not be 
expected. Even when negotiations finally 
get under way, and that will take time. It 
will not all be plain sailing. 

. Talks can only' lead to a certain degree 
of success provided there is some truth in 
the initial supposition that both sides are 
growing tired of continuing the arms race 
ad inifinltum, 

fj rat Salt agreement proved that 

- . . .. «, 0 , ““ J * *• C ^ ' as »r a > tHe big boys aie 

part of Its milltaiy burdpn. concerned. For a variety of reasons 

-mm'ulSgZ f 8004 ** "r 

In Europe political considerations are 
-ed the consequences of which can- 

in mranmivtwl i / _ 


character of the United Nation.,,, 
larly the General Assembly. * P ^ 

By virtue of his personal slateiK,; 

has consciously and deliberately 3? 
a stance that is midway biS 
viewpoints of (lie various W[liK * 
powers. • 

No one will seriously believe ih,. 
Waldheim, of all people, has ill 
thoughtlessly placed himself at fa k 

h . Co , mn , lunist Propaganda, as, 
alleged in the heat of debate. ' 

There is still another factor that reni- 
any such change of stand out of 
question, always assuming (hat 
ever seriously considered abandon™-' 
See re tary-Gcnc rill's neutral approsSf 
the gloomy financial position of- 
United Nations. 

. Financially the UN owes its coni, 
existence to die generosity of the It 
States, which, however, Is proving^ 
ly less obliging. It is thus up i Di 
Secretary-General to persuade first l 
S oviet Union and Peoplo’s China and & 
the other UN ! members to serioudy 3 
tb foot bills run up by the world boh 
■ By making play with the importer, 
the Secretary-General’s viewpoint a 
indirectly that of the UN jtselfj 
Waldheim may have hoped to p»\i 
way for tills financial rescue operate 
The weeks to come will show wfc 
he has succeeded in this aim or -itt 
might not even be such a bad tliing-c 
upshot will be that he has succeed^ 
deciding the United States rigoroiidj: 
trim the sails of its financial genera? 

in llio menu time Dr Waldheim's ki 
lions and non-reactions moke it cleirdi 
ho has made play with his postimi 
world affairs rattier than overplayed: 
hand. * 1 1 

This, it is felt in Vienna, istypilil 
Waldheim. Aiiy other InterpRto 
would be a genuine misunderstanding 
Wliich is not, of course, to say ife 
misunderstandings do not frequently ail 
unwittingly determine the direction t 
world affairs In n manner that is fit fa 
convenient for die causes of misuade 
standing. Wolf in tier Mu 

(Deutsche Zuilung, A AupUlJlf 

(not even direct threats would be nws 
ry). 

Oil die other hand It must be aH4 : 
that the United States has In thefS 
considerably cut back Its troop fm 
ill Europe, particularly in this cW^i 
without serious consequences ensuing | 
These were, however, temporaiy^ 
surcs comparable in no way 
systematic and prearranged phaseout 
Possibly the sole prospect of 
is a combination of cautious prior gs. 
cessions by Nato, demonstrative yd 
able of reversal, and permanent d#® 
aiious that are not abandoned ^ 
though die results are fractions! J 
negligible after a period of years. 

Hans fit ' 158 

(SOddeutsche Zeiiung, 25 lufr 1,u 


ly th. rfet Ih5 TtelfiDR 

National People's Army is more than 
mere y to contribute, towards the balance 
of mUitary potvgr between EaStand Wdst. 

Planning difficulties need not be over- 
rated, tljis counfry’s Bumleswehi recently 
having ,,,c^t kpok.. conscription from 
eightefti to fifteep months without- appa- 

rentha^hip. ,. L ™ 

There,. ran nonetheless be -no/ doubt 
wliatspeyef that Natq’s pntjre. air defence 
system,/ in , Central; Europe - would be, in 
trouble if the. American? .w?re to start a 
partial withdrawal, of their .tactical.. air 
force., _ . . ; _ ( 

' wpiSdliaye.it that pnin4 

of the US Seventh Army, and be it only a 
cut in the strength of support units 
would have the reverse effect to what hu 
been aimed at fojr- spme time.- It would 
lower rather than- raise { the nuclear, thres^ 
hold, die. level, ,at which, conventional 
warfare necessarilydqad to a nuclear 

holocaust.! - ■ •, 


involved 

• . . V t “‘“^usiiws oi wmen can- 

not be 'prefigured and ‘ the stages of 
development of which can be Seither 
controlled nor verifiejd. 

A . withdrawal of Os troops woiild.it is 
^aslpn^ly argued, act , as a stimulus to 
Western European integration. iThere can 
be no praying this theofy any more than 
^necessarily , truef 9 m .that European 
political- i union wfil come about as 

tong as America contjqu^s to provide the 
military shield. , 

For-dpmesfie reasons, which one must 
cpnqede to be as good as.aqy others, the 
United States cannot afford to keep 
tipops . stationed; In Europe f Qr ajl etem- 
ity, Dn- tije pother hand , Washington 
cannoUfford to .allow, a power-political 
or mUitaiy,vapuum,todevelqp,In, certain 
circumjtanpes;. thq,. temptation might 

otherwise b^ itop great for the- Soviet 
Union to bring political .pressure , to: bear 
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| DOMESTIC POLITICS 


Parties play election campaign 
funding close to the chest 


N othing is more essential for an 
election campaign than money yet 
there Is nothing about which political 
parties are less enthusiastic to talk in 
public either during or prior to the 
campaign. 

A party that admits to being hard up 
automatically encourages tho o tlier side 
and boosts tire other party’s feelings of 
superiority. If, on the other hand, a party 
notes .play with substantial funds that 
an lo bei invested bi an election campaign 
the other side promptly leyels appropriate 
allegations... 

The other side will Indeed successfully 
appeal - to the emotions of many people 
who feel that parly -political activities in 
general and- election campaigns in partic- 
nlir are a'' “dirty” business and would 
prefer theitl : to cost nothing at all. 

Wliat is more, the feeling that one party 
is head and shoulders above the other; In 
terms of bank balances can too readily 
boomerang. Voters plunip for the finan- 
Hal underdog, feeling that electoral sne- 
ers ought not to depend on ready cash. 
Walter Leisler Klep, the national trea- 
surer of tire Christian Democrats, recently 
ran Into' trouble with his comment that 
his party would probably be spending 
between seventy and eighty millldn Mapks 
da (he forthcoming electloh campaign. 
Needless to say, he meant the 'sum total, 
of CDU spending at all electoral levels, 
optional, ktate and constituency. 

Holgbr hftriier, the national busine^ 
manager of the Social Democrats, prompt- 
ly countered that the ' CDU evidently 
planned' to.pil money against arguments. 
Well-to-do financial sources, tic claimed , 


eridentl^' proposed to lend substantial 
„ : to the pro-management 

policies of ihp ^ Christian Dembcrals. ' 
l 7he ,fcw!suppr-rich ,’! Hprr BSrncr evdn 
went so far as to say, “are sounding' the 
wwcry.”.;The CpU responded by . rc 1 - 
«qi(ig 'tq .tlie Substantial flripjngial rc- 
Rn ^ ,W (|ie SPD has aM(s 
At,, qatjpual, . \cv?j[' , Hip QjDU, estimates, 
Rental $lec,lioq expenditure. wih qnioujit 
M • : the , jegiqn , pf .forfy 
“WOjl Macks, Jlje 5PP ^ppcls, to spqpq 
2 siiq||ar gmount.pf mpney; while -tlie FfC.el 
^jnocrats, tlio junior partner ,ip tire 
™,MqHtiop,,are t thfnlqlng in,tqpi\^of 
ten, millipix MarJfs. or sp,* y ? “ .iZ” 

!j e - t political , parties r-are » not 
^mg ihoW-ii much- -money i -file lower 
ec Wlons..o£ th,eir organisations i ate -abld 
ffliowilling .10 spend. They* claim ;jusb not 
10 mow. ,i.i. , j i.i/r.iiiM *i ,-Avi 

' The CDU Is trying to gain some idea-by. 
Oflsulting regional - par ty ! Measurers: 
J <^npaign masterplan and budget are to 
^Qrawn up by the beginning of Septem- 

^Irfe'ilDirn^crate^ ii&fcl fiihl ithSr 
"National structure Is extremely fed- 
SJJtjc and decentralised. At na.tlQnal 
PW claim, k npt ever) Tn^a 
Jetton . jto worry about local , expend(- 

ri5*t bW( pot le ast the' Cliristiari Social 
ptenls. 1 Josef ' Strausj* Bavaria^ 
Of the Christian DempcraU, plari 
,7 A *? eft o fifteen nil|Iipn Mark? on the 
^Ji°n campaign. ; . ‘ ' 

M concerned are more than cqnny 
where the money is to come from, 
P*lly ' detailed figures are to. funds 
iLjy*®, reimbursable by the provisions of 
Sf 5°‘lfical Parties Apt as a contribution 
3 ^1® Exchequer towards eleption cam : 

^expenditure. 

parties can lay claim to 
' per head of the electorate per 
period. In principle this sum is 
* aiM between them on tne basis of the 


results of the election the campaign 
precedes. 

The parties do, however, receive lump 
sum payments in advance that are, in 
view of the fact that no other criterion Is 
available, allotted on the basis of their 
previous performance in the elections in 
question. 

In 1970 tlie parties (the SPD, CDU, 
C§U and FDP by virtue of being repre- 
sented in the Bohn Buhdestdg and the 
National Democrats by virtue of repre- 
sentation in a number Of stale assemblies) 
were allotted ten per cent of the total due 
tb them on the basis of thejr performance 
in the 1969 general election. 

In 197 1 1 a further fifteen per cent was 
paid out and this year 35 per cent is due 
to change hinds on 20 October. Payment 
can, however, once it is certain that the 
Bundestag' is to be dissolved prior 1 tb Its 
normal lifespaii of fobr' years, be made 
slightly in advance in order to allow the 
parties to piough'the funds dirfctly into 
campaign expenditure. " • - 

The remaining forty per cent'ls payable 
after tho elections; varying in accordance 
with the electoral showing in ’relation to 
the election beforeMnd. " 1 

All parties this time stand to benefit 
from a bonus that is theirs for the first 
time. Eighteen- to twcnty-ydars-olds will 
be eligible to vote for the first time and 
their 2.50 Marks per h^kd also count, 
representing an additional five ‘million 
Marks In all. . 1 " :i 

Insofar as election campaign reimburse- 
ments are plouglied Into day-to-day party 
expenditure (which Is undoubtedly partly 
the case) tho' shortening of the life of the 



current Bundestag by roughly a year 
represents a slight' advantage. The sum 
total will have been forthcoming over 'a 
period of three years rather than four. 

This is,- moreover, both inevitable and 
justifiable as long as public funding of 
political parties coes by the name of* 
reimbursement or feldctioh cartlpaljpV 'ex 1 -' 
pendilure.. General elections, no matter 
how bftbn they are held, always cost the 
saitle amount of money. ' ' 

Yfet even the 35*per-cent slice bf the 
cakc that the'partles will rtow be plbiigii- 
ing strfiiglU ' into tli'e election Campaign 
will only partly cover the estimated costs. 

The Social Democrats will receive 14:5 
million Marks/ 1 the ‘Christian Dembcrats 
12L5 million-, the Chrtstidri- Social Unioh 
3.2' million', ■- the Free Democrats two 
mil lion ■ and the National * Democrats 1 a 1 
million and a half Marks. : > < ,.j 

The National' Democrats' stand- to for- 
feit their 1.5 million ‘Marks if tliey either- 
poll less than 0.5 per cent of tiie vote or 
decide not to pul up for election, as was 
the case in. the Baden-Wurtteinberg state 
assembly elections last spring. This would, 
slightly Increase, the funds payable to the 
other parties. . - . • . .. • i 

Assuming tliat. tlie forty -per-cent final 
instalment apportioned among the parties 
after the elections is a - slightly higher, 
amount than the sums already, rqentloned 
all political parlies will, assuming their 


campaign spending corresponds to tiieir 
declared estimates, be Left with substan- 
tial bills to fool out of their own 
resources. 

The Social Democrats will have to find 
some ten million Marks, the Christian 
Democrats fifteen million, the Christian 
Social Union nine million and Uie Free 
Democrats six million Marks. 

in no case can membership dues, which 
also go towards day-to-day running costs 
of the parties, "amount tb more than a 
bare fraction of this total. 

Even the Social Democrats received 
only 3l5 million Marks In membership 
dues In 1970, the 1 latest year far which 
accounts have been published. The Christ- 
ian - Democrats rang up only 2.3 million 
Marks on the party till; ■■ ■ 

Ail parties will thus have to raise the 
deficit from cither capital 'gains (which 
are practically limited to the SPD) or 
donation^. 1 

The Christ Ion Democrats sound a cau- 
tiously optimistic note about donations. 
A largo number of small and moderate 
donations 'arc flowing in,' occasioned by 
any number of grounds. ' 

1 Industrial donor?, It I? claimed, have 
groWri increasingly willing to regard the 
CDU as a party of the people, With such a 
variety of interests among members, 
supporters and voters that it cannot by 
any -means pay exclusive regard tb In- 
dustrial wishes; • 1 • . • 

'On balanc'e treasurer Klep hopes 
to ferrterge' frorh the forthcoming election 
campaign without substantial • additional 
indebtedness. This is 1 extremely important 
in' view of J the fact that the 1969 election 
campaign 'left the 1 party substantially in 
debt: i “ •! ■■ 

This burden -of - debt Has since-been 
reduced from twelve to eight’ million 
Marks 1 and capital and interest repay- 
ments 1 have been so arranged- to 1 allow 
current 1 -donations to be plouglied ' into 
immediate expenditure: rather than debt 
repay men I . Friedrich Karl Fromme 

■ I- -i- •< * ; (l-' rank Fur tor AJIgemeliie ZeLlung 

fllr Deutscliland, 2S July 1972) 


Mi^chjnjiclc spells' out FDF 

election brogramuie 


l- • ' ! lii 


' ' iJ -l ' I ,'l| t' ll.l ;,-|l 

T7|espUe .the claim being lua^e jby .all 
LJ concerned tliat . .th® . ■ FDP .wjl h .cop-, 
tinue to, form.,? coalition with. fit? Sqq^l 
Democrats after fiio : next; election, ^qd jig 
ipi^g, ,BS, t}ie ipiqjorjti^ ^ke this fegpible 


t|qri wftb'ljtte Sft>, (he FpP is Mncefriid 
to .‘firaivr distinct flnei"' of, deriihi'cdtjbh 
between Itself 1 , and' 1 Its'- Social perriicrat 




* n j i f.jj*. i ■ j-j. -i . i .(] , 

Also -itlte F-PP/I reject? j idqp ,of , : workcr 
participation' Jn- decision-making otysL ^par 
ljflslsisuch as 1? proposed. by.fiie. SPD.,- 
f' Aiid the neW Teal"estate Bill dtawuiup 
b\H ah'J'SPD 1 ccnuhlsslon 1 shoWs* cledr 
socialist/ tendkhtles- whicht die- Free Demo- 
era ts 'find iMcepiablb. :■( i ■ -i».qx.v.i. 



t'the spp f, is'' . 
fb/iiiegtfibbw 
iiftn. 1 * J 0tt f ' thiS 1 f sc'ote ' fiitf 1 FDpil^a Wi'Osf 
urianitndus lit dimpklgrithg’ for 'afcotfionii 
16 bk lAgal’ WithlMhe' first illr^ 
after conception, while only a lfihifAtf 
group of 1 SPD ^bl Itidansi ' ia'kii 1 -faVollW of 
ffiisantehdjfierit;' ‘ I' ; "-s' f 
1 1 OfiiCr : liriek 0f d^tfiafcdtlbiibBtWeerithe 
IWo 'pa&tibd mentioned by MlidhniCk Wdte 
tik .refottn, m estatq laws ahd‘ Wbirker 
jyrtlilipktlb^ fri defcisibn'-rhaklng; 1 1 " , " 1 ; 

As for as tax' tefonii Was coAderned the 
FDP would accept the : -geiiferfll values 
drawn up by ■ the : present: government 



ll Bill tips 

fiefd ; e^bliiitih'i' thfit'^b’ ffriri ddt’fsfbH'Kkd 
$ bAen 'hrtacl^ W wHldh ^k’bkHrileHl.W 
F jpP 1 n wbiilff '' take BVe^'or! 1 WHo.' tftfeir 

fe^tese'fitElt'lve w6'tijd Ml 1 : ' ' , 

-I'i Wi-l- l: 


“wdufd'hAVe feL 
: ^bbiidAucs oha'flnL... 
th^t 1 Mb' ffml ddt’fsfoH'K^ 


while rejecting out of hand rot exampld 
the suggestions put forward at the SPD 

K -political conference oil taxation tif 
utumn. - ' • '■ - 

Furthermore the FDP was, he said, in 
favour- of passing the actual fiscal reform 
Bill — realignment of forms of- tax - 
immediately j and only, later checking 
whether the • sliding' scales ihould be 
altered to prdduce extra revenue for the 
State.. 


government,,;, , , y .. t , 

Mlschnlck .said he ;wpula.go along, )vith 
Genscner’s statement thnt .reqdme.ss s ( 0 , 
fqtm a.cQalitipp jjyps. tjpt tantamount, to 
writing a.blanx chejque.fo be fiyqd_ piit by 
tlie position partner at \v^ll k insofar as the 
bqslc readiness of die, pD? tp linlc'up wltH 
tl^e SociM Pempcrats Implied formu- 
lation, ofa basic programme acceptable to 
the FDP. ‘ • ' ' ' ' V 

The Bundestag wijl, Herr Mischhick 
feels, before its dissolution ,40 the autumn 
(which he regards as probable and desir- 
able, but ,no( a foregone, . conclusion) 
ratify, tne new pension laws.;. On, .this 
ppunt Herr, Misphnick called the coall : 
tion'a plans for. an increase' of all pennons 
by a “Sockelbetrag” (literally- ’.‘pedestal 


sumft) of twenty- -Marks • Essential ■ and 
capable bf development' 1 / .. • 

’' Furthermore' Mischuick: reckons that 
fdur otlier Bill a passed by tire Bundesrat 
tot a r mod I at Ion 'committee at the last 
summer session will be ratified: But he. is 
hoti of idie i opinion flint tire present 
government willibe ablc toi Complete any 

more, legislative work, mi .. i 

;nHe oopsidersi th^t lire .1972' budget wiU 
beibrouglit up foe: discussion. again in the 
Bundestag, . 'hut', is n\ot ;; .flnnly. j ofi , tire 
opinion that It will be iq, con cession with 
theJjudgat, -that 1 1 ic.- Federal, ,Cha.nceUor 
will call i ther vote pf pon fid epee ( In himspJf, 
ipjeotion. oft. .whicli i -would! Ippd, to, the 
djasoiutipn ,pf i the Bpnapstagi a . , , . , / 
jI -A generally cagreed, (plan of -aid fpr -the 
FDP by the SPD, iflt, the • eleaffpns j? 
some tiling ithq t Miwhnict.tv opld rule put . 
But q he i doesj ifpel the t / jirl ‘certain . con- 
stituencies there may j-bf a, call .for- .the 
import ant. -second vote | to, decide the total 
number- ofl seats Ao.be ‘held by. .the. .party 
,to,be ^ven to* the FDP, while supporters 
of the .SPD/FDH i ooafitlon i.wEl j b? - ex- 
horte'd in*. >tliese i constituencies ; to . give 
their k fits t vote'Tot ■ direct elo ctibn of the 

candidate to tltdSPDmahJ i 

;» .The uclbmpbsition of th6 next FDP 
parliamentary party Is not yet clear j since 
Federal state- . lists ' have’ not been drawn 
up. FDP member Emmy Diemer-Nicolatis 
has,: expressed her wish l -to ’leave the 
Bundestag. -No firm 'decision ’on candida- 
ture -has yet 1 -been -biade by ' -former 
State-Secretary t<b the- Federal Science 
Ministry HUdegard Hamm-Brilcher. . 

- In. Bavaria the' FDP 1 b struggling to keep 
its position in the provincial assembly. Ab 
far as. Karl Schiller is- -concerned, Herr 
Mlschnick -said that to. the best of his 
knowledge • there had been no contact 
between the former minister and Ihe FDP 
with a-view to.a change of party. 

11 '' ' • ' (FrenUterter Allgertieine Zeiiung 

' ffir Deutschland, 25 July 1972) 
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Advertisers show more and 
more interest in ‘Top People’ 

M ore than sixty newspapers and this group is immense. Apart from si 
periodicals in the Federal Repubifc cialist ioumals. information services m 


M ore than sixty newspapers and 
periodicals in the Federal Repubifc 
claim to appeal to the upper classes, 
whatever they may mean by this term, in 
order to have a slice of the ninety million 
Marks a year spent on advertising. 

Nave the upper classes a special need 
for information and are they as receptive 
as they appear or is the claim no more 
than a ruse to obtain fat sums from the 
advertising industry? 

Defining the non-homogenous upper 
classes has always caused difficulties to 
advertisers. Relatively small groups from 
the so-called intellectual elite - artists 
and writers for instance — are usually 
excluded. 

Main emphasis is concentrated on top 
industrial and administrative executives. 
Pollster? believe that 1.7 per cent of the 
total population belong to this group. 

The term top and middle management 
has been borrowed from the Anglo-Saxon 
world to cover the higher echelons of tiro 
self-employed, academics, top executives 
and senior and middle-grade civil servants. 

If income Is to be used as an additional 
criteria, a net Income of two thousand 
Marks a month must be earned in order 
to qualify for inclusion in this group. 
About one and a half million people 
would then belong to this category. 

If this group were to be reduced to 
those people in the administrative and 
specialised professions who axe directly 
Involved In the process of decision- 
making, it would comprise of about 
800,000 persons, 

The fldod of Information Inundating 


T ire Big Five are coming,” the Hein- 
rich Bauer Verlag announced, adding 
lire self-confident forecast that the local 
market was now to be pepped up. The 
Big Five is a new miracle weapon that the 
Federal Republic's third largest press 
organisation with an annual turnover of 
some 650 million Marks hopes will enable 
It to maintain itself in the battle for 
readers and advertising and improve its 
position. The new project to be launched 
at the beginning of September is called 
Stadt-Illustrlerte. 

Bauer's planners worked on the project 
For more than two years until they had 
Dieced together a- publication,- not unlike 
- • Magazine, combining the ad L 
vantages of the coloured magazines with 
reports onlocal events. i • • »» 

The new*Styie colour magazine - of no 
more than 32 pages - will first by given 
jway / f ee to purchasers of the Baubr 
Verlag s most popular publications. The 
scheme-' will start in Diisseldorf before 
spreading^ soon fiitefcwards * to Munich, 
^ urg end Fran kiurt. 

The picture magazines Neue Revue, 
Quick, Neue Post and NeUes Blatt, the 
television weeklies TV HOten und Sehen 
and Femsehwoche and the illustrated 
magazine Wochenend zre ihe publications 
that have been chosen to help launch the 
pi anned S tadt-Ulustrierte. 

It is planned to print between- 150,000 
and; 400,000 copies for each town. A trial 
Issue of the Diisseldorf edition contains a 
colourful mixture of local topics which 
co-planner Heinz von Nouhuya describes 
as attractive material. There are tips for 
taxpayers and motorists, a guide to 
current events In the city and reports 
likely to be of local Interest ("No 
chlorine taste in future water supplies”). 

Bauer Intentionally plays down the 
effects of the magazine by calling it a new 
variation in the field of journalism. But 
publishers ■ of .the -regional newspapers 


d fills group is immense. Apart from spe- 
c cialist journals, information services and 
i, purely specialist economic periodicals, 
i about sixty newspapers and periodicals 
i with a circulation of more than five 
million are trying to attract this section 
| of the public. 

s To help bring some clarity into the 
j situation, advertisers have settled on a 
> system dividing newspapers and perio- 
dicals into three groups - those providing 
■ purely professional information, those 
only for private -information and those 
for both professional and private informa- 
tion. 

The first group consists almost ex- 
clusively of specialist periodicals and 
economic journals. . The second group, 
catering for private information, is re- 
stricted to periodicals dealing with cul- 
ture, hobbies, arts and science and other 
special themes. 

As far as the economic interests of die 
advertising industry is concerned, the 
greatest significance is attached to the 
third group covering newspapers and 
periodicals giving top and middle manage- 
ment both professional and private infor- 
mation. This group includes the national 
dallies and weeklies as well as economic 
and news magazines. 

The most Important publications com- 
ing into this category are Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeftwig, SQddeutsche Zei- 
tmg, Die Welt, Handelsblatt, Spiegel and 
Wirtschaftswoche - all of which appear 
at least once week and have a circulation 
o f abou t f.8 million. 

■ week uiese’-si* publics- 

Bauer goes in for 
regional magazine 
publishing 

consider It to be a frontal attack on the 
most important part of their business. 

Despite assurances that the new-style 
magazine is not directed against existing 
dallies, Bauer is taking a huge slice from 
the local market that once used to be the 
sole preserve of the publishers of dally 
newspapers. The Regional Press Com- 
mittee states! “The Bauer Verlag should 
be advised to drop the project before 
printing even one Issue.''. . , , ■ 


tions provide some eight hundred pages 
of Information dealing with current af- 
fairs in the political, economic and 
cultural sectors. 

This wide range of Information appears 
alarming and gives rise to the question of 
whether the two factors of supply and 
use of information do not need closer 
examination in order to provide some 
conclusions about the suitability of the 
communications media available - es- 
pecially as the six publications listed may 
be file six most Important but only make 
up thirty per cent of total sales of 
periodicals aiming at top and middle 
management. 

A survey has shown that persons 
belonging to this category have more time 
for reading newspapers and periodicals 
than other professional groups. The sur- 
vey shows that the use made of the media 
is strongly Influenced by professional 
position and the qualifications obtained 
at school. 

Persons with a high school-leaving certi- 
ficate spend about 4 hours 22 minutes a 
week reading newspapers while those 
with and elementary school-leaving certi- 
ficate only spend 3 hours 41 minutes. 

These statistics show that there is a 
greater.need for information in the upper 
social levels but the figures are not as 
impressive as they may appear at first 
glance. The time spent reading news- 
papers also covers regional and local 
publications, 

Despite all the problems Involved in 
surveys of this type - people nnd 
periodicals cannot always be fitted into 
clearly-defined categories - it is justifi- 
able to question the value of tills wide 
range and the use made of it by readers. 

Advertisers and tlieir advertising 
agencies therefore face the difficulty of 
choosing a publication from fills wide 
range that will reach as efficiently as 
possible tlie eight hundred thousand 
persons comprising top and middle man- 
agem^nt. . Josef Rufand 

lc Welt, fl'July 197 


After initial . paralysis caused by the 
mock of.it all (or. so the trade journal 
werben m4 Verkaufen called it) a Frank- 
furt-based grpup representing some eighty 
dallies went on to the attack in an 
attempt to stop the Bauer Verlag Invading 
the local advertising matket. ' ’ ■ • 

It examined the chances of i Stadt- 
W*stnerte and came to the conclusion 
tnat the dailies are cheaper for advertis- 
ers. The group presented its research as a 
comparative investigation into 1 advertising 
in Order to give the trade some objective 
data about tne new project; 

Bauer rose to the challenge! Advertising 
head GUnther Schdtfier accused the As- 
sociation of basing its claims on false 
statistics and promised to supply the 
correct information. Stadt-Illustrlerte 
need not fear any comparison of pHces, 
he said., 

a Joying to a criticism made by 1 the 
daily newspapers that the editorial staff 
ol Stadt-lUustrierte were no 1 more than 
the gravy for the meat of the advertise* 
merits, Heinz von Nouhnys countered 
that the ( magazine was to have ' an 
editorial staff the like of which had never 
been seen before, 


This switch of attention to the local 
market was not unexpected. For the post 
few years strategists at fire large publish- 
ing concerns have noted that more and 
more interest was being displayed for 
things happening in a person's own town. 

"Business in future lies in fire local 
market,” Nouhuys states. This is true of 
advertising as well as readership. The 
advertising by department stores, house- 
agents, cinemas and supermarket chains is 
thought to be a growth market. 

National periodicals have already parti- 
cipated in this market. Illustrated maga- 
zines. and. television weeklies have given 
advertisers the., chance of advertising 
various products in various areas. But this 
type of advertising, soon reached Its 
limits. , . ' 

■ ■ ^auqt’s move Into the local market Is a 
source • of concern to many newspaper 
publishers. A large number of buslness- 
nwn will.be .attracted by the opportunity 
pf. advflrtUing', hi... colour in magazines 
Instead of Jn black arid white In news- 
papers. 

The threatened. loss of advertising re- 
venue is a particular danger to daily 
newspapers thaldo nqt stand In the front 

fc^f ordUl l./ 0 I the Press 

Committee, nils in turn .would en- 

dan S e /, *$» Plurality of opinion which 

would. In ,th|s case ^e restricted. 

the , Bau f r Verlag does not believe 
that there 1$ going tq be a full-scale battle. 
Newspaper, publishers, would of course 
Jose some of their advertising. Nouhuvs 
stated, but the market in cities was so 
large that competitors could easily live 
with one another, v y 6 

fe’SKSSs.".*"'* 

• Peter Pragal 

(SOddeu I8ch« Zelturig, i Auguat 1974) 


Newspapers prosper 
from political 
uncertainty 

T he hectic political scene in the fi 
crui Republic at fire moment I- 
nrennt increased circulations for nJ 
papers. Most of the national andie^ 
papers have shown an increase in sSJ, 
recent months and comparison withbr 
year’s figures show now much circuit 
has jumped. 

Observers of the newspapers nafe 
conclude that readers are Interest^ 
politics when events are so liectlc asb 
have been in Bonn and other p]«*, 
recent months. 

But drops in circulation, In someca 
considerable, have been registered k 
some of the popular dafiies, The to 
editions of Bild-Zettung are also affetj 
though experts believe that this wj 
also be the result of price increases. 
The Hamburg trade journal /ewft&r 
has given details about current 
figures. Westdeutsche AllgmelneZtto 
with a circulation of 587,000 tafaj 
first place among serious regional » 
papers. 

R uhr-Nachrlch ten/Westfalenpost is i 
second place with a circulate i! 
380,000 followed by Rheinbche to 
(353,00), Nihnbergur Nadinki 
(320,000), Hannovcrsche Allgmi 

(296,000), Hamburger AMs 

(287,000), Augsburger Allg&tm 

(280,000) and None Ruhr/Rhein ZAj 
(250,000). 

There are another eight serious iqj® 
newspapers with a circulation of own 1 
hundred thousand. Thirty dailies A 
more than one hundred thousand cop* 
The largest increase (excluding meijffl)« 
registered by Frankfurter Rw^xh 
witli a 7.2 per cent growth rate. 

The popular press has not pm/Jtei 
from tliis increased readership and ha 
shown losses, some of them conisidf/ 
able. Bild-llamburg is still in first 
with a circulation of 434,000 but this 
represents a drop of eight per $ 
compared with the figures for the ^ 
quarter. 

The same is true for Blld city edit* I 
in Munich (135,000) and && 
(109,000). But the total circulate 
Blld-Zcltung throughout the Federal & 
public rose by 2.9 per cent In theseccj 
quarter of the year to reach a told* 
three and a half million. Compared vt> 
last year’s figures, this means a rise of^ 
per cent. 

Hamburger Morgenpost, HZofBediM 
of Munich and Abend of Berlin regls!#* 
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a drop In circulation of between twof& 
six per cent. But Express (Cologne^ 
Diisseldorf), Abendzeitung und .8$ 
Blatt (Munich) and AbendpostjNa?h& 
gabe (Frankfurt) were able io p 
ground. These newspapers haw not p 
increased tlieir prices. 

(SOddeu ische Zelfung, 21 July 100 

German Playboj 


Team investigates wage 
scales present and future 


P layboy has moved into the Pdjj 
Republic's periodicals market 1 ® 
German version printed under flcence^ 
the Heinrich Bauer Verlag, Munlch.P 
to give males here a mixture 
(exactly 26 per cent of each edit# 
discounting advertisements), art, ^ 
tainment arid humour. jj. 

The style and content conforms 
to the American original. Advertising^ 
follows the same general fines. A* fj' 
magazine Is meant mainly for intelHS^ 


to the American original. Advertising^ 
follows the same general fines. As if® 
magazine Is meant mainly for intelHg^' 
sophisticated city-dwellers wishing W - 
well in their career, advertisements 
not accepted If they' offer goods for 0 " 
“delicaje”. h 

In America Playboy is In anetf^fH 
healthy position with a circulation °* 

1 Continued on page 5 


C hancellor Willy Brandt receives less 
net income than the Federal Re- 
public’s ambassador in Washington. Board 
members of Karstadt, the department 
store group, figure prominently In the 
salary stakes here with an annual income 
of almost six hundred thousand Marks. 

’ Sales girls and bank employees have to 
make do with small salaries. Assistant 
film or television directors 'might just as 
mU go on the dole - they would still get 
i/relr seven hundred Marks a month. 

The Bishop of Cologne is the Church’s 
top earner but he only receives half of the 
two hundred thousand Marks or so a year 
paid to a chief pilot with Lufthansa. > 
Frank Grfitz, 32, head of a project 
organised by the Kienbaum advisory 
group of Gummersbach to investigate 
wage structures, criss-crossed the country, 
examining the pay-packets and pay-slips 
ofemployeeshere. , , 

His findings, are contained jn the first 
systematic description of career prospects 
and salary trends to be issued in tills 
country. The .book,, published by Wilhelm 
Heyne, .Munich, la called Benife. und 
GehSlter - heute und morgen (Jobs and 
Salaries — Today and Tomorrow). 

Exaggerated- salaries are a , typical 
feature of free enterprise but Grfitz shows 
that working for the State also pays well; 
Of course limits were set to his research. 
Glitz could only estimate what ministers 
In Bonn earned - he expects that it is 
about ten thousand Marks a month on 
average though as they are usually mem- 


Better homes for 
working mothers 

There were just under ten million 
* working women in tho Federal Re- 
Pwic at the end of last year of whom 
ww hundred thousand or so were 
wdows, divorcees or unmarried mothers 
win children under eighteen according to' 
estimates by the Bonn Institute of Town 
Ranhlrtg. ■ • ■ 

The Institute states that Insufficient 
5™8 I* provided for these women. It 
gerefore welcomes a plan by the Min-- 
Wof Housing to Improve accommoda- 
for fills category of women worker 
■ L BAuUtag the Federal states special 
for house-building. /. 

Rousing’ projects planned, under 
“heme could Include nurseries, 
rapping centres, medical' practices,' 
cne wts aqd similar amenities. 

(SUddBUtsche Zeilurtg/26 July 1972) 


Continued from page 4 ' 

The aims of the German version 
Jbeing kept low. Three hundred thoir : 

copies Jiave been printed of which 
jJJJ® 30270,000 shouldbe sold. 

■ of the publisher’^ greatest worries 
the new magazine will get Into the 
.J 01 ^ hands - It is hot for people whri 
"J?*!, a lot of sex. By the end of the 
J 3,/layboy shahid nave biiilt : up a 
K®. MiUeWdp 1,1 the Germanispeakmg 
r people who do not qifiy buy the 
“Wne because of the titlfe page. 

.the experiments in' this country 
versions based oh the American 

S jyJ 6 * will also appear In Italy,' France, 
**0 and other countries. It seems only 
18 question of time before Playboy 
•and Playboy' hotels open in the 
,c oetal Republic and elsewhere. _ 

, . , (Frankfurter AUgemelne Zeltung 
1 fllr Deutschland, 25 July 1972) 


bers of the Bundestag as well they receive 
an extra six or seven thousand Marks. 

Gr&tz also explains in his book why fire 
diplomatic service attracts so many aristo- 
crats and why few women have a chance 
in this sphere. Diplomats, Grfitz states, 
are the elite of civil servants in this 
country and have a great many perks. 

Diplomats receive only the basic salary 
to which they are entitled through their 
comparable rank In ministerial ad- 
ministration in Bonn - but to this must 
be added foreign residence allowances, 
household allowances, purchasing power 
allowances and family allowances. 

Ambassadors can also live free of 
charge In' tlieir embassies. Diplomats need 
only pay tax on their basic salary. The 
ambassador : in Washington earns a gross 
monthly salary of 12,281 .21 Marks. After 
tax he has more of His salary left than 
Chancellor Willy Brandt. - 

Eveii a : small consular secretary, with a 
salary less titan that of a skilled worker, 
can claim allowances from Bonn and 
boost his salary to over 5,100 Marks.' 

Executives working in free enterprise 
lose far more of tlieir handsome salaries 
through tax and social contributions than 
civil servants with similar income and 
qualifications. 

GrBtz estimates that a 34-year-old en- 
gineering graduate with a wife and one 
child earns a gross salary of 2,700 Marks a 
month. After deductions he . receives 
1,946 Marks if working, for free entorr 
prise. If fills enginering graduate had 
become a Grade A 13 civil servant he 
would only earn 2,428 Marks gross but 
his net salary would be 2,004 Marks a 
month. 

Artists, salos girls and bonk employees 
arc worst off, GrStz claims. The average 
wage for a shop girl is at present around 
nine hundred Marks a month but they 
often work below union rates iin small 
businesses and earn less than five hun- 
dred. Only a few of the top ?oles girls 
receive ns much as 1,200 Marks a month. 

A bank cashier is paid a starting salary 
of nine hundred Marks a month, rising to 
only 1,400, though he may receive an 
extra month’s or two months’ pay a year. 
Grfitz reports that a number of banks are 
already having to. look for new cashiers 
among supermarket staff or barber’s 
assistants. 


Chemists are in the best position of all 
graduates employed by free enterprise. 
Physicists are in second place. The posi- 
tion of engineers is worsening. Chemists 
reach about five thousand Marks a mbnth 
before tax. 

Grfitz estimates that head surgeons earn 
between four hundred thousand and 
seven hundred thousand Marks a year, 
including fees from private patients. But, 
as in file case of lawyers, no more 
accurate information is available. Doctors 
with an independent practice are esti- 
mated to earn 125,000 Marks a year 
while lawyers claim they only receive 
36,000 Marks. 

But Grfitz is rather dubious about the 
Information he has been given In this 
respect. Lawyers working In private in- 
dustrial concerns tend to reach the top 
salary groups more quickly than other 
professions. 

Lawyers are most likely to attain 
everybody’s dream, and become a member 
on the board of one of trie large private 
companies or concerns and earn big 
money. They are also most likely jo rise 
to senior administrative posts. Hie special 
liking of Qenpans for precision, and 
accuracy In solving all types of problems 
helps a lawyer to work his way up the 
ladder, Grfitz comments. ’ 

Grfitz reports that women usually earn 
less than, men for file same work. They 
have difficulty; in rising to senior posi- 
tions. Even air stewardesses have to 
accept relatively modest salaries. Steno- 
typists and secretaries earn between 
1,250 and 2.00Q Marks. 

Grfitz reckons that there will be hand- 
some pay increases In future. Chemists 
will be earning, three times as much by 
1985.. But forecasts for employees in 
other branches are not so bright. . , 

Even now computer programmers and 
Operators are poorly paid despite their 
qualifications. They are paid a starting 
salary of 1,200 Marks and rarely reach a 
salary of three thousand Marks a month. 

Tlie demand for computer specialists 
will continue to increase rapidly. Only 
file demand for personnel to operate 
office equipment will keep pace with it. 
But tlieke will still be call for more 
chemists, engineers, stonemasons, con- 
crete-workers, fitters, radio and television 
technicians, ' .technical draughtsmen, 
nurses, secretaries, teachers, chartered 
accountants, .clVil servants, salesmen, doc- 
tors and dentists.. Grfitz claims that tlie 
demand for farmers, printers, type-set- 
ters, bakers, painters' and carpenters will 
drop. . ' " 

' f Hans Wtillemvebcr ■ 

.. . (Frankfurter Rundschau, 28-July 1972) 


The new trend-^mature 
workers wanted 


O lder workers have always been the 
first to go in the past. But have 
things now changed, in tlieir. * favour? 
Reports from firms, labour exchanges and 
staff agencies, show that a new 1 trend :1s 
begjnning to set In - the young man cult 
has been replaced by increased demands 
for the older worker* 

Berllq Labour* Exchange registered a 
slight! upwards trend in tHe position 6f 
tlie bver45s in .recent Weeks, especially 
those wanting minor posts.' North Rhine- 
Westphalia Labour Exchange found ,a 
continual rise in demand for all alder 
workers' froni the whole Of die service 
industries sector - there is ho upward age 
limit. •' i : 1 • ; :/. - 

A spokesman for the Sclileswlg-Hol- 
stein Labour Exchange stated that he 
could see a change in the situation and 
similar observations bad also. been made 
by file: Labour Exchange Covering the 
Saar. There are clear signs of this trend In 


Bavaria 1 asi well. .What are die reasons for 

it? • • 

:Hans : Sturm, head of the subsection for 
labouf market questions at the. South 
Bavaria Labour Exchange, believes that 
youngster's have not always lived up rto 
expectations.'" .| ?i ■■■■.• 

The' head Of the personnel department at 
a Kiel department store. stated that. oldet 
workers are less prone to leave a job. 
They will not change their place of work 
for an extra twenty 'pfennigs an hour.- The 
sense. of. responsibility, found among older 
workers is also appreciated. i . 

A few years > ago It was unheard of for a 
bank, firm 1 or administrative apparatus 
with a conservative tradition to claim that 
young workers pose problems. The firms 
do not want to, specify what sort of 
problems these are. Industry has however 
continually complained about new , re- 
cruits who know more, about, sociology 
and politics than economics. 

(Mtlnchnir Merkur, 2 1 July 1972) 


Vocational training 
for U.S. soldiers 

A merican soldiers stationed in tlie 
Federal Republic arc to be given the 
chance to work in factories here shortly 
before tlieir discharge in order to gain tlie 
basic training for tlieir future profession 
in civilian life. 

The US Army has drawn up this 
programme to prepare soldiers for their 
future. Before ending their term of 
military service they will work for up to 
three months with Federal Republic 
firms, especially those in the technologi- 
cal sector. 

The programme envisages in particular 
automobile manufacturing, radio and 
television repair-work and welding, 

(Frankfurter Neue Preise, 28 July 1972) 

Increased working 
hours 

T he number of working hours in fills 
country’s Industry in 1971 was 0.4 
per cent up on the previous year, rising to 
37,640 million. The amount of time Tost 
through occupational hazards and acci- 
dents at or on the way to work dropped 
by fifteen per cent to 177 million 
working hours. 

These latest statistics published by the 
Head Association of Professional Organi- 
sations in Industry also show tiial 99 per 
cent of the 2.45 million people injured ii) 
industrial accidents in 1970 are back at 
work. . . 

(HannoverscRe Ahgemelne, 25 July 1972) 

Women excutives in 
industry are 
discriminated against 

W omen executives in industry are 
paid much less than men - a 
survey conducted by the Association of 
Graduates and Executives Employed in 
tho Chemical Industry (VAA) snows that 
the income of female graduates in 1971 
was generally only 78 to 93 per cent that 
of their male colleagues. * . 

. Almost half the 297 female graduates 
interviewed staled that they wore not 
adequately paid. Half of them said that 
they were discriminated against as far ns 
promotion was Concerned. 

. A large number claimed tli&t fiife W6rk 
they were doing was not appropriate to 
their training and qualifications. Tiventy- 
elght per cent work alone, indicating that 
tlwy do little more 'than routine work,' 1 
A comparatively high proportion ($5 
per cent) of tlie female graduates em- 
ployed are unmarried. The. VAA con- 
cludes that the industry does not fike 
married Women. ' . 

According to surveys, only ten of ilip 
97 larger chemical firms organise, day 
nurseries. Part-time -working is. only dost 
sible in twenty of these Anns* tne VAA 
claims that fills attitude Is incqmprelien: 
.sible- as. the t firms are - allowing costly 
investment (tfie years of training, for the 
Vfomen) 16 go to waste. . j 
- Women are- often made to dp jobs that 
are not very popular among .males' — . the 
VAA describes this as a more subtle form 
of discrimination. 

But even more: obvious forms of dis- 
crimination still ' exist = •— ■ despite Basic 
Law. Of tlie Women graduates employed 
by the chemical Industry 27* -per cent 
work in libraries, archives or data-p'ro- 
cessing; 23 per cent in research and 
development and fourteen per cent in 
analysis. But In the hierarchy of a 
chemical concern- these branches are all at 
the intermediate or low level; the associa- 
tion claims. 

(HandeUblalt, 46 July 1972) 
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DED workers must be neutral 
politically in the guest country 


D evelopment aid from industrial na- 
tions for the States of the Third 
World is an important consideration. It is 
mostly carried out behind the . scenes 
without great publicity. It is only rarely it 
makes headlines and when it does usually 
makes them with a bang. 

There was the legendary gold bed that 
the former Ghanaian head of State 
Kwamc Nkxumah is said to have bought 
liimself . with money given by the Feideral 
Republic in development aid. And there 
are also the cases of Federal Republic aid 
workers 1 of becoming involved: in,' the 
authorities and landing in gaol. This has 
happened for the. Hcop<) time within a 
year. In both cases it was in Bolivia. 

The gpverjunent.of this Soq^ Ameri. 
can State accused Federal Republic did 
workers .of beaming inyplve^. in the 
domestic policies of the cpunjjy. In tlte 
btest . case tlirpe young citizens of the 
Federal Republic, were expelled from 
Bolivia and haye returned to this country, 
A mighty party-political quarrel, broke 
out concern jpg thqse workers. It Is a 
matter of principles. Tfie question' fa 

Special reliefs ; 

for develop ing 
countries 

TVfumeroui special reliefs tor develop- 


- - — - — — — »ii«ib«ub aiiu 

Foreign-Traders (BOA) to promote Im- 
ports and hence price stability, tiiise 
proposals have been submitted by Herr 
Dietz,- the President of the Association to 
the Federal Chancellor- and the ministers 
responsible, . j, 

According to tliese proposals the 
sjjstem of preferential customs duties 
offered by. tire EEC to developing coun- 
ty®? should be altered and extended. In 
addition this. programme provides for 
additional grants for developing countries 
taking part at trade fairs, further, export 
promotional measures for these States 
•within, the- -scope of technical aid, the 
implementation of technical assistance 
jP make products from developing coun- 
for ,tIie market;: jand the 

‘S t a r9 Snfiif 0n v P £ S s ?heme for 

MvdM in, advance 
p^mpnts- for imports. 

■ developing countries would be 
assisted by means of preferential customs 

IrndbcV' ^ ^ !th Pressed agricultural 
jAs f|r a S the ebncEthed fte 

assoclatipn suggests th*t the schedule for 
. jutbacksln; eufetqms 'duties affecting the 

"liSSfP .^ assodiat- 
Sl E f ta comtries ‘-Should- he 

b . $ l ’ f6nv ^ •" ' ' Furthermore 1 flidfe 
should be cutbacks in ihe EEd tariff for 
optsid e i countries and- : agreement* ■ on 
complete frfledom from customs duties 
'for certain goods traded between ihe'BEC 
and the USA. j: 

: TJ»& association** ! suggestion s with re- 
ff d n ^“ gricuI !? I,1 P oJI4 y- alnJ '»o tnAt 

the, self-contained. A revision of 

the agricultural j • pricing system should 
help, in this respect. Ftirther measures 
considered aie -changBs. to the frontier 
adjustment-levies, the abolitionof certain 
price guarantee agreements, 1 a dowering of 
pnee adjustments for oertain fdodstufft 
and the abolition of * number of subven- 
tions. i 

(KSlifor Start l-Anzelger, 25 July 1973 ) 


whether the development aid service 
DED, started in 1963, has taken on a 
political character which could of. ne- 
cessity lead to difficulties with the coun- 
tries receiving aid. 

The Opposition in the Bundestag has 
raised, grave reproaches against DED. 
CDU development aid specialist Waltlier 
Leisler-Kiep has said that aid; workers 
have been confiipqg a, peaceful campaign 
pf assistance yvith. political activities end 
CSu Bundestag member Hans Roser went 
so far as to say i that a considerable 
number of aid workers were unsuitable 
for this Rind of work Because of .“biased 
left-wing inddbtririatiori'. ' These 1 are 
serious accusation. The government par- 
ties reject them veheinently . , ' 

. This dispute has 'thrown up a prbblem 
tlfat muil be'discus^d urgentlyl It fs not' 
°nly. .the reputation of DED' tliat is at 
stake but also the safety' of tliose who 
work for the organisation, doing lobs that 
fete far frOrti easy; 1 ’ - 1 . ■ 

There 1 is ho'disputing tliat develobhient 
aid workers ate obliged' to refrain from 
meddling in the internal affair* of thfeir 
host country and have to sign a Statement 

to tra* effect in their contract: 1 

Everyone knows tliat in' many develop- 
ing countries, particularly tome Latin 
American States there are regimes that 
can jcarceiv be called democratic by our 
standards. It does not take much imagina- 
tion to see. young involved people - and 
development aid .workers are. mostly 
tnvolvedy.a quality thpt 4S essential for. flip 
tough : \vork , they have to .^arj-y out r 
getting Into aitnutlom' qf conflict jn these 
countries. . r ; 

, As craftsmen and social workers they 
comp up; agalnSt Sections bf the bopdla- 
tipn that live In ' die ' most "miserafcle 
conditions and 1 they. sec at' first hand die 
direct and forceful ptctliods With which 
flie regimes deal with their ' political 
opponent*. .. ' 

In die most recent 'case aid worker 
Gerd Merremi helped a university lecturer 

T ile sixteen, countries hi the . Organisa- 
tion ,for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) tliat are in die 
organisation’s Development Aid Com- 
mittee (DAC) and which provide 95 per 
cent OF all aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries raised 18,100 million dollars for 
poorer countries last year. 

This was 2;20tf unillfoh * dollars 1 oi . ' 
fourteen per cent more than in 1970, but 
in me light of price rises this represents a 
real Increase of about cfentL ' 

In the recently published DAC annual 
report for 1971 the supposition fa put 
forward that between rtow ; and 1 975 the 
amount of development aid will riot 
increase substantially; Aid contributions 
from the. United States In particular -are 
uncertain:- ' 

_■ Countries in the DAC- are the. United 
States, Belgium, Denmark, the . Federal 
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Development aid donors 

In 1971 In millions of dollars 


Fra* 


Britain ,TS7of 


Sweden . 

B Belgium . Nether- Canada 

1255 A ustral ia lends 

HHB1 Ron] IZM] 


rs 



NO heriahdsi . Norway, Portugal* . Sweden, 
Switzeriandl 'Australia, 'Austria, Caftada 
and Japan .:. ■&>■,} 

'^Ald frOm public ifunds irt DACrcoun*- 
tries, yhioh. fa. the: only aid that* can fully 
£? be , ^ “developrhent 

ald. t , .iitoreated, r the'ieport state*, .'by 
twelve i per cetit to 7,700 million dollars 
was flve per cent 
The DAC 'report issues, a reminder that 
member totintrids promised to make their 

aid tothe Third Worid on average orieper 
cent' of their ^ross^ national p red net with 

^rs d n "~ g 0,7 c6nt ° fths 

But most countries are well away from 




who was opposed , to ihe Bolivian govern- 
ment to, flee, the country by plane. There 
Is no denying that the action , of 4ris 
young man deserves respect ,but,lt can in 
no - way , be considered compatible! .with 
the duties, of a development aid worker. 

Bonn obviously takes.tiio same line arid 
the i foreign office- -lias - stated' that it 
pressed for the expulsion of Merrem as 
toon .as 'it heard from die. Bolivian 
government =of ihe action ,he had itoken. 

However defer the circumstances may be 
-■ af : least in tills particular case - it I* 
difficult lngeiidtal io pns* a fair judgment 
oil the actions of development aid work- 
era. For they mostly live In countries 
where the conditions are hard to imagine 
and change frequently fcnough. It is not 
correct to adctise development aid work- 
ers of all being left Wing extremists since 
this would discredit those who tarry out 
their duties conscientiously and' respect 
the sovereignty of fche country In which 
IHey-^rt wdiklrig. It fa no crime to! be on 
the left and compared to the political 
situation in certain right-wing Latin 
American countries It is not difficult to 
understand tliose who adopt such an 
attitude. 

* Eve ,?. d ® vel °P ment aid worker Is Tree 
to hold his own views on the government 
of the country where he is active and no 
one would force him to Identify himself 
With thi political system obtaining there. 


Development aid 
still falls short 
of 1% GNP 

• l 

this. In. 1971 the total development aid 
contributions from DAC countries 
amounted to 0.82 per cent of GNP as 
oppored tq 0.80 .In die previous year. 
Government contributions also increased 
only minimally from 0.34 to 0.35 per 
cent of-GNp. ' ... 

'Comparing public' contributions to pori- 
ula lion- figures of the countries receiving 

TW h ■ C S? 55 86611 eaoh citizen of the 
Third World received, four dollars last 

^f pmpared with S3.70 in 1970 and 
■$3i65 In 1961vThijs the increase in ten 
yews is so smaU that it did not keep pace 

. came Si^ht 
perjod,. T^ie.pAC. estimates, that' In the 

Sh . of ^ovenp^ient 

counjWea has 
dropped by, flftspn per cent in reS values, 
v^mounts contributed by ' todividiral 
wunjries.vpry greatly, according to^ 
report. Last year the United States' was 
once again at the top of the list as remJS! 

abtohite contributions with 7--05G mluinn 
Mara.' BUt this was ohtyU67° br Snt Z 
the US gross -national predict ■ . ■ ,i 
^ Japan, was iri Second place with 2 I 4 n 
trifilion : dollars -^ 0.96 -per rtf m 
GNP.- 1 The' Federal Repi*Uc -wi ftirf 




mm 


Tliere .is no. ban on workers diiiim 
themselves and adopting a eriiSj 
titudoj Trouble only occurs whea pd 
tical convictions: ore turned to m 
activity. . . - . . J 

Of Course it must' be recognised i 
tire demarcation line is often diffkAi 
define especially as autocratic rifa 
nave a tendency to denounce alien tp 
ions as inimical acts. For t^ils sai 
development aid workers must um - 
utmost discretion. They must gh?ps 
tical help and not Import are kWi 
ideology. Moreover no aid wain I 
forced to carry out his tasks in a cost] 
which does' riot suit his political in, 
Workers are free-lance add not it?: 
orders. i 

. Federal Minister of Economic C«jft 
tion Erhard Epplcr called deyelopifl 
aid .workers, ^peaceful rovolullrasiiK 
who iiave a “political service” to earn 
out. Is it not all too easy for the youti 
people who arc sent abroad' to rakul 
expressions of ’tills kind? -BoAn tout 
clarify such statements mid clieckwbe£> 
cr development aid. workers w po 
sufficient grounding otherwise vm 
mcnl aid and the DED will not ei«7 
from the twilight situation in wl)kh# 
find ' themselves in cither this fl* j 
next generation. Ums mSo!t i 

(Harmoversche Allgemoinc, 26 l,ft 


with 1 ,920 million dollars 0,88 perd 
Then came France with 1,660 
(1.02 per cent) and Great Britain w 
1,570 million dollars (1.14 percent). 

pnly six countries have achieved ®| 
declared aim of contributing one ptr^ 
of GNP. Apart from those already p*' 
tioned: The Netherlands ( 1 .63 %), ^ 
gal (1.56%), Belgium (1.03%) ® 
Austria (one per cent). 

According to DAC figures lh« .^5 
tures of development aid, has sltrt* 
radically in recent years. Public aid 
about two-thirds of total development^ ; 
In the early sixties but has now drop® 1 
back to fatty per cent. 

On the other hand direct invest!#^ 1 
from the , public and private 
well as export loans have gained gtf® 
Importance, This is showft by 
towards replacing pure aid gradually^ 
trade. Arid the importance of direct* 
contributions has declined retet™, 
the past few yeare. . . 

Tpchnjcal aid, with. , experts >ndi^* 
jng !; staff gobigj to woA ta dmgJJ 
countries fa continuing to gain h 1 
ance. In 1971 ttyenty-tiyo f 

pld went -to fhfa kind of 
J . were- 40,000 teachers, 37.0®^; 
Perils and adyfaers as well 
vpjunteers in the service ofDACmj^. 
Entries operating in the . Third, wc^ 
M the same time fi0,0Q0' yom 1 
received gignts to comfy, tod * 
contributing countries. l|tJ 

O<*nnov0rKha AUgemalfie, 13 
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Friedrich Flick 
F.K. Flick takes 


F riedrich Flick, the richest man In the 
Federal Republic, was buried in 
Kreuztal, n?.ar Siegen, on 24 July. He was 
bora there in 1883. , 

Celebrated : ,by aata/a ; as an industrial 
«nivs. without parallel and condemned 
by others as the incarnation of tlie evils 
of early capitalism, Friedrich Flick re- 
mained unmoved by praise and Invective. 
He also .remained unmoved by the 
discussion of whether family coriberiyr'-*- 
ffldi as his Industrial empire of - three 
hundred firms' worth between five and six 
milliard Maries - still had any placd in the 
dipdem world.' • "• * •' ■ ■>' 

Frledricli Flick, die son of a' farmer 'and' 
ffodd merchant; ensitred at early enough 
i Mage tlifet his youngest son would take 
owr control of his empire'. Friedrich kaH 
fflek has been ' hefed Of the latgest' family 
concern In the’ Federal Republic since his 
father 'died -of a kidney complaiht in a 1 
Konstanz hospital on tne evening of 20 
luly, ” ■ •* 

The main pillars of- the emplrri'he has 
inherited 1 are > automobiles fa forty-per- 
cent sliare ‘ in DaimleoBenz), Chemicals 
and paper (Nobel Dynamite and Fefd- 
ndlhlo), iron (Buderus) and steel (Maxl- 
triUanshUtte). Excluding 1 Daimler-Benz, 
FHckfs concern had O' total- labour force 
of-68;000- last year with a turnover of- 
shout 6,500 nillllori Mark*: ■ ■ ».■■ 

To be in a position i to rule this empire; 
Friedrich Kau Flick, today 45 years old, 
began to study management in Munich on 
1 May 1945, a week before the end of the 
Second World Wdr. \ . . i(J ., 

After working with 'two firms in LU- 
beck, he did what mtmy *ons _ of rich 
families do, he spent a number <&Vian Ini 
the United States learning the ropes of 
hiking .and ^ommprqe. . 

'J 11 ,' • 7 V,was appointed to the I^gher 
ofitlre Friedrich FUck, co^icem to. 
Wldwh, • Five yqara la tor hia fatl^or 
W.'p. 8 partiief, - F^idxfcli 
SS'jfflpMd ton yeprs to acauaint. 
himself with his father's ideas anil style of 
fcadersjiip. . ...... ., 

;7!®fy,wm now ti^l wlipthor. tlie Ti&ir. will. 

5ES , iif5 # . , ..TOJWW V/ipi the "to 
^halleng^ ^ p^orf fy as. Sis jatiret, He is 

faulty 'hf cl(4ip- TrfftUH'o ’ 



over 


■ His orders to them 
went right down to 
the tiniest details. He 
even decided the day 
on which the Feld- 
mlihle group was to 
call the press confer- 
ence to announce Its 
annual trading: posi- 
tion (With a turnover 
of' more 1 - than one 
milliard Marks). Hel- 
fried Krug, senior 

pou^Ud : 1d fntei? 
rupt his holiday In 

Portugal to. attend. - .,.1 >] 

■ Friedriclr Flick' stuck to tlie very end toj 

his principle: VI don't like riving orders, l 
prefer to convince^ peopled Asked, what 
he did when lie was unable to .convince 
people, he .replied curtly; flThen , I give, 
orders. 1 -' : 

Tills uncliallenged aumority-migl^triOt. 
fit, in with modern ideas pf team work m 
management but -access, justlfted, hjs 
method. His family empire has ridden tpe , 
storms .that have diakep toq, empires of., 
other, (Ruhr industrialist? suqi as. Stipnes, 
Krupp;ai\dThysseh. . 

Friedrich FUck laid th® toWations of, 
his : fortune . to, the : steel industry , .which 
was given special preference's during the \ 
First World War. , In 19.13 he. wa? appoint;-, 
ed to the bo^rd of the iron industry in 
Menden and Schwerte. During tlie war he 
merged a number of steel ^ mills and 
foundries, v, ; < ^ p i a -j J : 1 

He extended hfa Interests to the Eastern 
areas of Germany hi the first post-war 
Uppei Siifesia he obtained tlie 
BismarckliUtte and the Kattowltz Mining 

4mlcn ;t9 . tiV; 

Ru^r oiiico agpjn. Jn 1 926 |ie^ secured ; 
1 'as oF.'tfid * 



F '" xi ^ F S;: ■ 

dpcidetj, ,, Withdraw from the 'coai 

industry. From the sale of.hls 
obtained the funds .tyfth which he coiild 
s'tdrt rebundi^ liis iiitere^ls. , , T . 

. Once j. mpre. ‘l^s fjair /or jie^ognisirig . 
outer, popple’s weaknesses proved useful 
He bought a . share of the,Nopel dynamtie 
company - ! tp^ay one bf tiie main pillars! 
of me empire - From Rlieinstqhl aftefhe. 
showeji tliat ( tlie st?el cphipiuiy,, despite 
the, board|s ^srerilops ito ,thp cop.trap' ii: 


-t, i,t- ,rr,i.--. — .iff — 

b alances of t the previous ten years, 

The existence of jlifa empire, was qnce, 
again .threatened ...ip 1962, Friedrich 
Flick s,eldes,t spn,,ptto Ernst. tqok, liimi 
to epurt, ,to ob tain ^ btylsiop ,of the firm-. 
He, warred h|?‘ own epipire. , / , . 

If. lie ,hap -had hi s. way < % Friedrich, 
Flick Company that had been set up to 
nm ( ther qbnc?ni, to 1937, would have had 


Shareholders 
criticise VW 
management 

W hy is Volkswagen In such desperate 
straits?,. Is it .due to management 
mistakes or is it just a result of the 
economic situation? The concern Is al- 
most running at a loss. 

At, the annual’ general meeting the 
board announced figures that are aston- 
ishing, to say the feast* The firm has had 
to meet additional , expenditure of 3.4 
milliard Marks since 1969 - 1.8 milliard 
Marks are the result of pay rises, one 
milliard .are losses ■ incurred through up- 
ward .revaluation of the. Mark ana eight 
hundred million Marks . were taken up by 
the rise Jn the price of mate rials, , . 

: Increasing the. price , of Volkswagen 
products led to on additional one- milliard 
Marks income ^ but = there ja still a gap of 
2.4imiUiard Marks. As 4.8 million vehicles 
Were; produced during .this, period, this 
means that the profit; on, each lias been 
cut by five hundred Marksi , ; . 
i.Tlie losses, tliat. could have; been in- 
curred'- through, managerial errors ■ seem 
negligible compared with tliese figures. 
They total ■ 256 million Marks, 1 50 mil- 
lion ofr which went cm the development 
of a new type of car which was sub- 
sequently scrapped. Still, if tills money 
had not been spent the 1971 balance 
wpuj^h^ye looked ^ealfyleri ? - - 
Rebellious shareholders were not very 
Impressed by tlie bpard’s estimates. They 
befievp rtbflb-irianbgCrhil mistakes werp the 
main reason for the drop in profits. Tlie 
departure of Lotz and Holste gave them 
plenty.ofatotouhitiOp. ’ ’ ij 

, Df Ruff, tlie ^airmail df tlie board df 
coqtroi; . was peitohajiy att^ejeed 'and 
shareholders demanded his resignation. 
Other | targets, yrer®. to®. State, its represen- 
tatives on the .'bbat;d qf control and 'the 
workers’ representative^ especially 


rqn ( the, qbneen]. In . \ 937 1( wouId J^ve Jiad ^bderer, tire new ; leader df tlie Metal- 
tPJWe fpy^d-ftpd l 1 tofyjntegra|jojiqi;th? i worteUnlon, # " ‘ 1 , ' 

concern advocated |ils fafiiei; rr, j.t . ..fin®, . fact. , cannot bd ' overlooked . the 

nAimpdrl « amJ aUaI J rtAHtklUit Jf a 'j’-i 1L ■ « 


Rulir qpcb W,.*., . wick. , iqugiu- ,.w . trial concern, in tlie Federal 

cpnfrq IpvM fiie : rieaJing^ of the Veretnlg- m , Pn ly .field, .fioncem: Republic facing tovSleil^ore aiid hiofe 

l ?-i §^W,erke cqtqpany, jHb. cpntinucd together, fiut aljtp.m^nagqd to deprive hfa . ai uriforturiate. especially (ti critical dtui.- 
w OT8 ; i«i. |]»B . ropceifii-. eldest son of his sfiare^to- the. cqncejn., ttoi^ 

selling 1 lndivlauar companies Mfl., jb Otto E|tek. agreed,, .to on.-.oiitof- iJt.i’Mw .W^^totoholdeK. wild' are 


concern advo^ a red qyj |iis (afiiei; j-t . 

cove^ed irpn steel,, 

chemicals, would, haye heen.destToypd. , 

Friedrich ,Fllck.ifqud\t, l .thf . 

wpn- H®.-, .not .fieldi .tfie . wncem. 


cqjjibl nation .of State, trade irifon and 
ctoUaHst .mferesis to the leaaorshto of tfie 
la.tge.4f todus trial dbnpe.qi' lq tlie ' federal 


Flfek allowed ' hfa 'sqn to'kiaiid, 

»i5f ^de bn tfie bridge of coton*to“ Wt* 

iMjW 'te ri M of Mis m 4hV* 

JWreFriddtfcH'Fllbk call 
^ and hfa’fcbbsfti ICoirifiid' Kafeisch' te’hfif : 
iJifCctnstance refiige. to which lib had’ 
Praraiirh bdeihse 1 otHlsofonfehlalirbu; 

■') . ;• ,1 jrv Lv|«ji-iO'j jV', 


selling 1 individual companies uprij., Ito 
empire si pet cl tod fropi Slieria tb tnc'sqiijh 

G^tmaH'-'.DbW'^^tic' Redte: .‘he ' L VS ' 

i Waf 'critof^aitiid‘ha5 J 


ttons.^ 

; Jtj fs .tlije- .srniW 'slreteholdera , who ' arc 
mqsf affect f etf, Tfiey. have., to hear .the 
epp sequences \\v}vi$\, they, : liave. no }ra- 
mpP.fato /nfiqcnco 6q.tlm measures takeju 
tHeff %k of ppwer/aqd 
always bring It up at ahnu ' ‘ 


a (if bB: 


nhre!^ ,R5S- pent.-ofi.tfie iji^wfieiKthe. 

con^n, i ws 8 M m*.. Ihifc-Mj, mnsi 

fSTO, venire wrtd^npf^fy: 
threatened by high death dutdes., 
comnaratlvel v, Iqj^tax; (mppred ppgif^i-' 
M^ks. T was^aiej., 


m,. 


a to 

ed wit 


U.y.J 

s eldest son. Erpst]Fiij±>i 

qirMJa«l M Jtogmar^ere,^ a Abb, 
per cent mare in ihe company. Bift tlie 
estrangement between father and son 
went deep. The grandchildren signed the 
announcement of Friedrich Flick's death 
bBttogfr father did not. 

' Friedrich Karl - the 

secoririCTawson fell in the Second 
Wit^ War -r- now oWns about seventy per 
Writ of the shares of the concern. He Is In 
direct possession of 12. 12 per cent of the 
shares. to d the other 57.54 per cent are 
tafi&fly at hfa disposal through three 


llAWildW U* i«« ,niu Wllr «) . I 

sk - * ' tufiinhg “tfp a rrJwi'ehi^lre. 
Unlike Krupp, he complied with Allied 
orders to seR part of his empire and 


I .-iij j. ii .-Midi Mi: v >1 

^ Mim - , »; tmt j - - ■ 

j; " l,; - '■Ji'-'f- * i :*■, — - -— 1 m 

rr yt.-' .?„■ [Friedrich Flidk KG, dUsseldorfI f .'%V 

j' 1 ■ *n .-O.i !:■ j Vj I ■ , y '"'"''- ■ v 

11,11 / • ,'•] «i J' : i*'! - i. .-. 

. Friedrich Plifck GmbH, Dttsseldorf,, v * 

I ' 'a *• 1 hbttitofl company . 

'■ 1 , : ":i :: I.; ■: J .- .I-J,:: 


' ... «,cl -• 


'i r' j «pprox. 40it j:-, .-m ij-! 

; 1 Ddimler •-•- l "■ -H ^ . V v- y 

" Beriz' Hesto company for toA»t*W V ‘ ^ 

AG ' entaipriser Friedrich FlfckOmljif; . ?■- 

, ■ I •" ’•"Wetzlir:" --. ^• •-r ‘.'j 

p jjoov. ; „ e33%. ■ ' laaBV i ioo*d v : - -l - l p 

fydmOhfe j. Dynamlf I Buderire v ' -aM^rthor 

. Btoup . i jqobel . group group- M .|irtes*«t ! 

-ill ."/.i group . :Ai- I.:-J »: r! . 


bfcettifr 


tJSOVj M.. 833%. 


N&rt-Rudoif and Friedrich 
L%ffyef»;WflI a actifajunior 
^ at 

finri 

nea28iri September — just 
ihw ordained a tong time 

Wolfgang MtMer-Haeseler 
r r CPtv ZCtt, 28 July 1972) 
(Olagrami Theodor Schmulke) 
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■ TRANSPORT 

Bundesbahn unveils two 
new locomotives 

M ore powerful locomotives and great-' W* 
er comfort are the keynote of the 
planning by means of which Deutsche 
Bundesbahn, the German Federal Rail- 
ways, propose to compete more energeti- 
cally with air trawl and the private car 
for the domestic market. ti.- * 

. The Bundesbahn's Munich region ie- ™ f unit “ emed most 4 likel y to 

cently held an operational Press preview {!?, “J ® x ?® ctatj 101,1 w ? s American 
of the new 602 class gas turbine express ? nerat “?8 2 2°° horse 

locomotive, scheduled for- use on inter- & ^"^“^[ured under licence 

city routes, and the 614 class diesel it,!!!? ontry by Kfockner-Humboldt-' 

locomotive designed for regional use. ; 

• Inter-city services have proved so oonu- L _ rw o experimental trains have so far 
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inwards on bends. The traveller gains the t\t 1 

impression of being in flight. IN CW rOctu traffic 

The backroom boys have thought up a 
long and complex name for the technique rairri il 

responsible for this phenomenon. Whaf It 1 itlct UOllS 

amounts to is that carriages have air 

suspension and tilt on bends. The whole T earner drivors , 

process is supervised by a complicated lj cars with ^ 

electronic system determining the exact on i v to u e prantprf n?i ° tr *Mntalosi 
angle ofinclinaOon. 23* 8 a "! e n l 11 , c e eri “ 8 vehiel« : 

Bundesbahn RAD engineers have taken differed^ 1m 


yi-i-vu/ wivkos iiavo proved so popu- I ..7 . 

lar that extra carriages have frequently 5 ? ted out w,th 8 “ t«*ine propul- 
had to be provIdedT If the scheduled J m ° n are t0 follow. For the 
speed of 160 kilometres an hour being ***? l 16 t0 ** 0 - to a 

(lOQmph) is to be maintained, more StSji!? 71 # speed pf 160 k P h out are 
powerful locomotives are urgently need- design f d *?, PA erat ® smoothly at 200 , 
ed. On the 1 lookout for a more powerful eq ~! v ^ erlt to ■ miles ah hour. . 
but not necessarily bulkier or weightier arfl r scheduled to be taken into 

means of propulsion the Bundesbahn n ? ‘IP , service autumn but a number 
development engineers hit upon the gas ? 1 "?* *F ust flrst be satisfactorily con- 
turbine. 6 ducted. These include measurements of 

turbine and auxiliary engine performance, 
rji , , resistance and oscillation and piston shaft 

Twenty-year-olds 

m | . . difficulties had to be overcome before the 

accident prone ^taSMSAnS' 

sesvssfliftrs 

1. care in road traffic. Statistically turbine is not overstrained 838 

r *? a ,rafflc 


— - — — - Vi^iiiwwia nurw umvil 

pat care over the styling of the 614. The 
locomotive has a restyled “nose", angled 
sidewalls and blood-orange flashes at 
window level. 

Tiie railways are growing increasingly 
colour-conscious and propose to make 
the beginnings of a new locomotive 
generation immediately apparent to the 
layman’s naked eye. ClausHdhne 

(MUnchner Merkur, 13 July 1973) 

Behaviour certificate 

L earner drivers must now, on applica- 
tion for a driving test, submit an 
official certificate of good conduct. This 
document Is Issued by the local authority 
where the applicant resides for the pur- 
pose of identity documents and certifies 
that the individual has not fallen seriously 
foiil of tiie law ' 

On payment of a fee of five Marks the 
certificate will be issued and sent directly 
to the road traffic authority by the local 
government department in question. 

A further amendment to the Road 
Traffic Act specifies that learner drivers 
who take their driving-test in a vehicle 
with automatic transmission may only be 
issued with a licence entitling them to 
drive vehicles so equipped. 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 26. July 1972) 


titis kind. Licence-issuing practi«[j 
differed from one authority to 
but tills regulation is now binding. 

It forms part of the catalog 
amendments to the Road Traffic Tib 
have now come into force in the Ftfo 
Republic of Germany. The full m 
ments are as follows: — 

- The maximum speed for holders oft 
Class 4 driving-licence is now % 
opposed to 20 kilometres per hour. 

- A learner driver who takes his dim 
test in a vehicle with automatic in, 
mission is only to be Issued will, 
dirvlng-licence for cars so equipped] 
licence that does not make this stiri 
tion may only be issued to motorists 
can prove they have taken at kali 
one-hour driving lessons in canid 
conventional floor or column change, 

- Taxi drivers, chauffeurs and ta 
lance drivers must take a medical n 
three years. The purpose of the medtcdi 
to determine whether they are jd 
mentally and physically fitted to driiq 
passengers. Tills provision previous!) ? 
plied only to drivers of public am 
vehicles. 

- For ail classes of vehicles there liw 
a uniform log book and rogistrathHiol 
roadworthinoss card. When folded id 
be the same size as a Federal Rtptii 
identity card. Currently valid docuntf | 
need not, however, be exchanged. | 

(Welt am Sonmag, 23 Jofyiffl 


.teSpsr sSSF-a 

j* b f on “ *wp!r uHiSSfffi onty , gS"u^tohc».»d dtaJtag 2? 

LjE.'SSE E2ttE£ th6whecls ' 

training would seemto b™ WfUl S' P ,0 ““>'8akthatc.rinotbeleft 

jjl'e critical pcZ woSS ap“ ar not to "° W b ° 

Jy because they f.TmoreTre of fuSea'chSlV ove 4 d SLttH 


Drunken drivers account for 
one accident in two 


'Insurance statistics indicate that the 
critical period lies between the third and 
■r • ■ driving. Since most juveniles' 

jrJY t ^ c ® tiie driving test between (he 


JJJ® n ° ,8e Problem, always a difficulty 
with turbines, has been solved by sound- 
proofing of tiie exhaust. 

f..2« fl If.!f!?i. d J roiltc I* h ? hoi exhaust 
fumes channelled overhead might, plan- 
ners recollected; damage the high wires. 

developed ^ 31181 P ' P ° 8 * 0re . accordin gIy 
.The 614 diesel, the second Innovation 
previewed by the Bundesbahn’s Munich 
regi<Mi. costs 1.8 mUliqh.Nfarits .and Is 
scheduled to operate on Vegular services 


7 - v. . / ,y-,uw rcuerai OtaUSUcs Office 

^s wo Jed out that, :i4[8, 000 Toad-usen 
gedbetween IB and 24 ware involved In 
Occidents. Although the 25 to 34 ana 
large *" ™mber 

ij n ** “cond-largest age group, the 25 
z only 102^000 .drivers 

Y er ® involved fit accidents.' 


’ ‘ conveys 1 ait entirely new rail travel 
feeling for passengers: Carriages swing J 


traffic accidents, according- to a research 
“W conducted by the neurological 
clln c of Frankfurt University Hospital in 
conjunctloii with 753 Federal Republic 
magistrates. v 

An even more alarming conclusion 
reached by the authors of the survey is 
that nearly one road accident In two is 
Mused by driving under the influence of 
drink. 

, In an interview with Hamburger Abend* 
b^/Profeswr Hans J. Bochnick, the head 
■ * j nic re 8 P<>nsibIe for the report, 
nofed ip , connection with the overwhelm- 
ing proportion pf accidents due to human- 
eirpt i ;“jat a technical failure Of tiie 
vehicle driven had befcn to blame in dhly 
^■ 2 p 6 r cent of thh accidents covered. ' * 
The report is of the greatest of interest 


not only for motorists and magSilnfc 
but also for the politicians In Bonn. Afw 
the summer recess they will have iff 
Bill on their agenda dealing with the!/ 
limit at which a motorist is consider^ I 
have been driving under tiie influent 
drink. 

The report backs up the view held kj] 
majority of MPs that the upper limit" 
permissible alcohol influence in 
traffic must be set at 0.8 pro mills, 
milligrammes of blood alcohol. 

"In numerous experimental ■nfll 
uitf report concludes, “it has been asff 
tained that over' and above a Wow, 
ajcohol count of 0,8 promiHe n®} 
people’s faculties are so Impaired thiltf. 


[r,L V‘fVV*UOIU3. 

! Tire statistically : safest category if 


r; — ™ , ,“ lw *'■' hi Tt age ETOUD 

but Still older mbtorists do not iEe so 
Badly either. Precise dotoils oftheir shate 
of road traffic are not available but they 
^iow up well In statistics *. • ; 

*25 K f ? 70 ot *Y 40, 00Ck)dd motorists 
aged between 45 and 54 were involved in 
tretfic accidents. This figure, |t will be 
recalled, is [ only a quarter of tire compar- 
foie figure for the 18 to 24age group. • 
f, International comparisons rcVeaJ similar 
trends everwhere, except hi the United 
States, where the bulge ' bccurs at a 
sightly earlier age. A state * survey con- 
ducted In Illinois reveals that, the danger 
age there is between eighteen and twen- 
ty-one. , (Wmw Kurier, 43 July 1972) 
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evidence. * 

Professor Bochnick is of the view tW 
the report compiled by his associate!* 1 * 
not be without influence on legal p# 
tice. “We had sent to us 7,000 sente^ 
passed by state supreme courts all ej : 
the country," he said. "All 
lysed.” 

In the catalogue of human error* ^ 
list is headed by overtaking 




The new Bundesbahn locomotive fitted with turbine engines 

(Photoi pMUdarehlv) 


i-.i — . . oy overtaxing j 

driving too fast. Among the techs* 
shortcomings of the vehicles driven]* 
principal offenders were bald tyres, few 
brakes and bad lighting. J 

The medical specialists associated *£ 
the report also investigated the 
. nwndc of the nervous systems of 

• *?riste involved in accidents and reach 

the following conclusion:- Ji 

Young people stand the best char*#.; 

• avoiding accidents but frequently P^v 
w be immature, maturity being tn® D .^ 
guarantee of defensive driving *7 ctt r- 

.. -defensive approach being the most » , 

,lble - . , ManfredSchws* 



■ TECHNOLOGY 

Biblis nuclear power station 
built to withstand force 8 quakes 

T n Biblis on the Rhine Rheinisch-West- growing awareness of the need for en- 

Alii 1- . - Dl.f.i J.UUi 1 _ .-nifitis « 1 . a 


I n Biblis on the Rhine Rheinlsch-West- 
felisches Eiektrizitfitswerk (RWE) of 
Essen are building what will for a while 
be the largest nuclear power stations on 
the Continent. 

At the end of the seventies, though, the 
1,300- and 1, 500-megawatt units now 
under construction will, according to 
RWE, be replaced by 2, 000-megawatt 
installations. 

At the Essen head office of the largest 
power utility in the Federal Republic 
(RWE supply forty per cent of the 
market) plans are, in view of an estimated 
100 -per-cent-increase in power require- 
ments over the next ten years, well under 
wayfor the eighties. 

In the second half of 1974 the A bLock 
a( Biblis is to start supplying electric 
power to tiie corporation s grid. By then 
the first 2 , 000 -megawatt unit will have 
reached completion on the Essen drawing 
boards. 

Biblis A will then operate far a further 
two years and the operational experience 
gained will be channelled into detailed 
planning for tiie larger installation. 

The 2,000-mcgawatt reactor could be 
commissioned in 1976 or 1977, though 
no definite decision has yet to be made as 
to its location. 

Atthe ; end of 1976 Biblis B will become 
operational and will also serve to provide 
practical experience that will benefit 
planning for its bigger brother. 

The two Biblis units will have much in 
common to look at but there will be a 
number of .differences due mainly to 



growing awareness of the need for en- 
vironmental conservation. 

Originally water for both cooling sys- 
tems was to be pumped directly from 
the Rhine. Now cooling towers are to be 
built, albeit subject to specifications that 
have yet to be laid down by the Hesse 
state atomic energy authorities. 

Instead of conventional cooling towers 
170 metres (558 feet) high, fifty-metre 
(164-ft) ventilator cooling towers are to 
be built on the banks of the Rhine, two 
each per block at a total cost of 100 
million Marks. 

RWE had gained initial permission to 
use water pumped directly from the river 
for Biblis A but permission was subse- 
quently withdrawn and to save endless 
trouble it was decided to build cooling 
towers for both reactors. 

Tire coolant is by far from being tiie 
only environmental problem confronting 
the Biblis planners. The! construction 
firms consider themselves to be pioneers 
in the field of allaying suspicions arising 
from growing environmental hysteria - 
or at least channelling them in a more 
common-sense direction. 

Hochtief AG, the contractors respon- 
sible for concrete work, and Krupp's, the 
manufacturers of the reactor riileld, 
which will have a diameter of 56 metres 
{ 184 feet), have had to cater not only for 
the possibility ofap aircraft crash-landing 
on tiie power station but also for earth- 
quake damage. 

The authorities have specified security 
provisions sufficient to withstand a Force 












8 earthquake, which would tear rifts in 
the concrete shell, and cause tiie roofing 
to cave in. 

The likelihood of a Force 8 'quake ever 
occurring is, let it be added, fairly slight. 
A tremor of this gravity has nevor been 
recorded in lie Rhineland. 

Another emergency for which proyt, 
sions had to be made was the explosion 
of a liquid gas tanker on the Rhine. 
“Wlmf would happen If an explosion were 
to occur In the vicinity of Biblis and hit 
the nuclear power station? ” 

This, then, was another question that 
planners had to bear in mind and it was 
only one of several borderline eventual- 
ities that had to be provided for, planning 
provisions also having to be made for 


The additional security provisions that 




’ (Photo: dpa) 

have had to be catered for over tire past 
two years hove, naturally enough, not 
been . without . effect on construction, 
costs. 

Open-air supply lines, cooling towers 
and the initial supply of nuclear fuel 
apart, Biblis A will cost RWE a fixed 
price of some 500 million Marks. 

Kraftwerksunion, the Federal Republic 
nuclear power- station construction con- 
sortium, agreed to build Biblis B only on 
condition that, price increases were pro- 
vided for. 

Already Biblis B Is to cost an estimated 
830 million Marks, including 2Q0 million 
due to price increases and 130 million 
resulting from additional environmental 
precautions. 

Friedrich Spiegelberg 
(Weni Kurier, 26 July 1972) 


ZEITUNG FUR DEUTSCHLAND 


One of the world's top ten 


. 'Zeitung for Deutschland’ ('Newspaper for Germany') is a desig- 
nation that reflects, both., the 1 Frankfurter Allgemcinc's underlying 
purpose and, more literally, its circulation which covers West Berlin 
and the whole' of the Federal Republic. In addition to {40 editors and' 
correspondents of its own, the paper has 450 /stringers' reporting from 
all over Germany and around the world. 300,000 copies are printed 
daily, of which 220 , 0 $) go to subscribers. 20,000 arc distributed 1 


abroad, and the balance is sold on newsstands. Every Issue Is read by 
at least four or five persons, .Frankfurter Allgen ieinc Zeitung is the 
pa pei 1 of (he.busliiessitian'iprid the politician, and Indeed of eycryone 
\v)Vo piatterS In th(e Fcdertil Republic, ^ 

For anyone wishing .to penetrate the German market, the Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Is a must- In a country of many famous newspapers Its author- 
ity, scope, and influence can be matched only at an International level. 
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■ PERFORMING ARTS 

Tannhauser at 
Bayreuth 
badly received 

S ince the death of Wieland Wagner the 
Bayreuth Festival has threatened to 
become more and more a centre for 
cultivating the traditional picture of Rich- 
ard Wagner. 

But it ' has now become a “Wagner 
workshop” once again. The new produc- 
tion of Thnn/miser by tidtz Friedrich, 
the East Berlin producer, caused a great 
deal of controversy. 

Somfe. touches of genius were'' seen,' 
suggesting ihafciPrled rich really did have a 
valid new interpretation of Wagner, but 
the production eventually degenerated 
into die ridiculous. 

The overall idea was new. Gfltz Fried- 
rich 'seefe Tannhauser as an artist and rebel: 
who comes into conflict wftli- established 
society ; on ihe ; Wart burg' as he wishes to 1 
uphold his differing idea of art uncom- 
promisingly* against their opposition. * !l 1 

The trfeatltieht of- the first scenb ri-as 
el so new . Tlife stage Is revealed dliHng 'tho 
overture^ providing^ vieW of tire valley- 
beneath the' Wartburg. ■ TannliHuseti wIio 

has left ilifi ‘Wartburg "after ah afgumfcntV 

wanders throtigH the world. . - 
When the Venus ‘motif in the overture 
Is heard the scene changes to the Venus- 
berg. If is not the world of reality but 1 file 
vision' or dn artist 1 submerges -in ’himself. 

‘ And ■ what a vision it - is. He . sees hli 
beloved 'Elisabeth, who like him is oppos- 
ed to Wartburg society, as the seductive* 
Venus.' Casting' One singer in these two 
toles has been made necessary because of 

this interpretation, ■ 

| Tannhauser throws "dOWn his lyre* atiii ■ 
«nger s cloak, divesting himself of the 
qutward symbols of his artistry, and sees 
mniself surrounded and enchained bv 
giant harp strings. 

1 Images of lust originate from the 
frustration caused by the demands of 
jpurtly love and the sexual repression this 
£vdves Tho Rape of Europe” appears 1 
On the horizon - the artistic legacy of 
(renturlos casts its menacing shadow. * 

f Tannhauser sees the immortality of art ’ 
and recognises his own mortality. Skelet- J 
maf ch by with unsteady step. Tho 
ffrtist cannot endure this awakening and 
returns in flight to Uie Wartburg with its 1 

Stamp nnri nn.i »n..ii... .. ..... r 
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A scene from the controversial Bayreuth production of TannhMusor 
: 1 . i I--. ,. r | ’(frhbfo: Festtplde Baj/relitli) 

of these hired ruffians; Slie'sets Keifielf ub; tliese scenes as Only a first-ra^ bhdreri ; 
against, the- court and, like Taddhlhrser, 1 graphM'fian " 9 • * ' * ch W 

tewnV?4d yS ' W ^ clear ( mheE,r o l^Venus - but she 


EidSwf'l ,* barltciiii li hot quitqTp to the 

MSfif ****:*&. »jene' on the 

toelZS* ° C - „»“* Sottn pley^ tKo count - a bas, 

A t smssr£‘jssi S “i w-ntS"* asms 


and. Raising the merits of. grace and 
redemption. 

By defining the opera in tliese political 
terms, Friedrich diverts the audience’s 
attention from the fate of Tannhauser as 
an artist and that of Elisabeth as a person 

aa-iama naBA 

tion instead of lntellecluri dlsciMon. - 

The storm of protest 'fyi directed !i 
aga 11 st everyone who had anything to do 

"J! h l&,« r l? du .'= l !°P-. wiAS'dificted 


S?$a§4 

Of nmtoct '4<i# Jl.kJ.iJj i< t » , » : ' ’ ' rKdlheAqi At a Sell til 

" (KainenSiadt-Auzeigor, 24 July 1972 } 


. *;«.a‘r u v uui11 #*■ wasp directed 
unjustjfijbl^ Mnlt|[tM c^drul Mktitis 2 V < 
head Norbdft^^® ^rfo hYs Mtf diet' ' ; 


begins alone ft'flh ' tlifit ' 1 
droduction tha t H&d'sof Midi pWWisV.’ ■ •" 
L«5!r ric «, la ? sea Ult0 polemics when 

A«h>ut,,old 


> t. ,,,. .7 , r.. ,,Ma aver 

I From Wilhelm Pitz and made it sound 

tuller, more committed and a little less 
remote. 

'alienee-, objfeofediiito-.cohduotor 

i" ’ K, r .n5 not, t manage jto 

»•: iWIH*! '-W i-rthq . , tq ..tftonumental 
P ro PQrtipn& ^ut m wdi in' achieviiiK 

; Hi -dfloT 'aHtf ' HbL 


.pet^risk 


Bad Hersfeld Festival 

Q nce again three new productions are 

■punned, fo^the -1973 Bad. Hersfeld 

FacHvoL 1 CL-I v _ 1# # . _ 


At the theatre 
and opera! 
next season 

T he number of premieres appurtn., 
tlieatre . programmes in the J 
Season is far greater than could haw 2 
expected from the insecurity and a-, 
caused by so many changes of jm 
especially in the larger theatres, 
the past season. . , . . “ 

The broadest range of premieres cr 
Itat performances can be. seen In U 
Wolfgang .Fortner’s Elizabeth 
being given Its premiere In the Bej 
Oper. and- audiences will also boiM 
see -new : productions of Alexander Si 

V.* Pr J l ’ ce J S° r an d AihUoare b 
cliielh sLa Gioconda. 

•Hqratier, a djama by playwrlehtHr 
Muller ;■ from the Gennan i^moau 
Republic is being given its premiere b6 
Schids^jarktheatcr where audiennit 
also be able . -to see a producfioii 
Thomas Bemliord’s Dar Iguamt until 
Wahmhmiga. # ■. . v<i'. 

The Bavarian State Opera plans a 
productions of Offenbach’s Tales oik 
/norm, Wolfgang Fortner’s Elizabeth 
dor, Richard Strauss’ Elektra and h 
net’s Parsifal. Munich Tlieatre Is slip 
now productions of Die Alten byM 
Wesker,- Eugene Ionesco’s MacJnltt i 
Tticoche imd Cacolet by Weilhuri 
Halcvy. . 1 1 .• •• 

Hamburg State Opera will be 
tjirec premieres u\ the coming seau- 
Walter Steffen’s Under Milk Mood\si 
on tlie 1 Dylan Thomas play, the chfc 
opera Alio, mein ^ Mb' by -Coates 
Regainey based, on , the book -of Mi 
Lindgrou and the Cybernetics 
dynamic , Games, a Nicolas : Sdiorf&i 
production. 

Hamburg’s Thalia Theater will be 
Ing Arthur Miller’s new play The Cmth 
of the World and Other Bumtit Th 
Deutsches Schuuspiclhaus In the 
plnns to stage tlie premiere ol ^ 
nypochonder by theatre critic and to 
theorist Botho Strauss. Tho JungeiH? 
ter is putting 011 Don Quixote ini Ifc 1 1 
by the lato Pastor Hartnuit Sicrlch. I 
Tlie Wilrltcmbergischos Staatsthetwi- 
Stuttgart is also staging three nremlffl' 
Die An wile der Arbeit an aer 
werdnng dcs Affen by Tankred Dp 
Wwischkonzert by Xaver Kroetz r- 
Gedcnktag, a montage compiled by d* 
dramatic advisers at the Stuttgart tlto- 


S JAi 1 - 

sterence to the ascent up to tlie Bav- 
M F e s «val HaU that lies a-top the 
>rllner HUgel. Tliev wish to enjoyAeir 
it in solemn mood and edifv 


, . 7., “*" u *■* w *ui uie overall 
idea behind die production. It was there- 
fore up to John Neumeler to invent a 
choreography for imaginative figures such 
as nymphs and fauns. But Neumeier, head 
of the Frankfhrt ballet company put 
much movement andi^bh^ivl^ 

A J|i ! | "mi 


u.hZT: L op mwnom and'OtmmusIMss thiU*, ..RroducUong by Trevor « 

wftSS5 >h !i ? ej ^« I ^ } i t3 'GeOTian^&nguage 1 premlerQ . . jt|s, .\ WcP' 'Sheep ’ % Samurf 
t tr * n Ha ^ bu J g s Tha,ia TheateTand Zuck ^ ™«i«i 'tfi' M and 

t 'hS n,ay rc p*»“ «- Ss “** by °* 


^ may rep^ce me 

Shakespeare comedy. 

production of 
Bertolt Brecht s Threepenny Open 2s 

P la ^L e iSM inclus ^Q^ in the new season’s 

mmn sn*^? ,e weu * 26 ju,y i9?2 ) 

\n iv.inA v 


- — aim inu»s nan wiu i 

Stage with Happy Hours by Cta*, 
Wood. ; 

In Bochum Peter Zadek is prertilwjP 
Xaver Kroetz’s Dolomitenstadt L&. 

U r*n . ■ ... . .. ... 




emotion. mnw!|i,n,i ^ 

.1 \h® Bayreuth audience was able to see T) « „ ,1 ^ 1 

<Ustorted mirror as a race of ' ' X>3;¥rG lltll. l tMajflS • h , ■ - 

fpGjk women, as nineteenth- J • T 1 ” 

E'srrJSS 1 ?^ sssSfitSiSS 1 

Tssaarsasfcss, -S-gs a iuswjt.'-waia 

Jsabelh. herself a vlellm of this gr^eZ^ts oH new TiaS^ T J'TJ u h ' ,Biad ^ hj 

Mek! t0 .? tra "* 1 « *>« love of SL7by FrSdrich G J to Z ' d C ° me to Bayreu *- 

, rescues him from the attack -land Wagner production^ Parsifal staged Zfl h»"g 


s voston Strangler, 
Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland and W| 
red Dorst’s Eiszeit. J\ 

Pavel Kohout’s Armer Mdrdd J 
Peter Ruhmkorfs Und was helsst hftjh 
Shu? are being premiered in 
Two premieres can be seen in 


ARTS FORUM 


New Arrabal play 
performed in Berlin 


S peaking of his latest play Der tdif- 
sendjtibrlge Krieg (Bella ciao ) Fernan- 
do Arrabal says in hl^h spirits t)iat In the 
past he wrote only frbm “Inspiration”. 
This play on the other hand was. written 
while he was “surrpilrided by friend's who 
hid .exact . Ideas of politics arid the 
solutions to abuses. My only task was to 
translate tlieir discussion Into 4rihnatic 
.tableaux . Tills play is the, outcome of 
©uplifting collective adventure." 

. flip’ fl^t , performance of it m tlie 
, Federal Kpul?lic took, .'place jq, Berlin^ 
Fonjm ,Tiveatre which |is boolfpd out.’ ( Tlie 


embodiment of the press, sport, television 
and art - media and means by which the 
passes can be manipulated. For a certain 
time a question and answer garne de- 
velops in which sport answers culture’s 
question as to what its rolq mlght be, the 
answer: '*To incite nationalist, tenden- 
cies!” At tills ^o actors madly pedal away 


onjrainirtg cycles; ■ 

.' "Tlie . Wnble dialogue is in. h • phrtly 
intfelligibib' bfafd^j.-toqo'.’aAd "the debts 
wear crowns over theii 1 teedi.'some' of 
them biackerifed , id' that' .they look lilb 
vampire# Wth had deJitiiibt' 1 1 ’ ’ y ' ' ,,MU 
Thri f^ct that ; thby . dpib as TaF .as, they 
can while 1 speaking' is typical tifithe style 
of the -pldy. Fot Acrabal Jis riot out .to 
analyse pbor circumstances, and it is not 
• anger that" -fills. him but -blind rage which 
..expresses itself in obscene gestures, i 
So he had a writer wlio prated a lotiof 
. Wgli falutin, words wipe jlilsb^^slde with 


Spanisli dramatist now lives in France, V, 
It was , directed by K^nus Hqser, but 


for completing : lts. owp direction. Tjie 
premiere was belated and took place' on 
me of tlie hot sumryer evenings in Berlin 
fluliturii £the little Arenatlieater into a 
sauna! . . . 

The ^:tors r marched up aiid down, 
sweatjing froip the outset as the. audience 
look their seats. Their bopts clattered as 
they Mowed 1 the partly Intelligible 
commands given by a hian in a wheelchair 
waring brightly coloured garb'. 

He Was supposed to represent “cul- 
luie". Tire ^oup of “uiifioly”, partly 
male, parUy . female’ wore disphonous 
blouses and Slack trousers with combat 
khlVes attached.' ' ' - - 

,'.At the 1 begihhlng, however, tlie abtots 
dre not a'.'juhgle combat ’troop 1 but 1 an 

Prisma 72 . 

P risma 72, 1 tile twcntlclll onnudl fcx- 
Iiibltioh of tlid Federal Republic 
Aillsts Con fed e ra t i bn , wifibe opened bn 
1 September at the RIieinischcs'Landes- 
museum in Bonn, For, tlie second time 
wlhin a short space of years thb aftisls, 

e , artists and sculptors ih tlio Cbn- 
iori will be showing coritempordty 
sit la the Federal capital. , 

■ The .works will be on . show', till 15 
m 0 ?^' addition open -air ‘ sculptures 
wlu beton display oh tne’ university cam- 
Pf*. At the moment a panel of judges , is 
loosing exhibits from 1,800 works sub- 
Jwted by 600 artists. Four liundred will 
^putonshow, /' 

... {Die Welt, 25 July 1972) 

Book fair 

■A.V - i ... i .-•> -i •• 

' LJublishing houses from 5 53 diffemeut 
"■countries havei announced: their inten- 
to take part in- the 24th Frankfurt 
in?*" Psir from. 28 September to B 
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i,A 8cene from Arrf\ba\’^ Bella clao produced' in -Berlin • . . i 
■' : I i" I 'll! - (Photo: Ludwig Ulhder) 


Of 


, 7 ^ ,t , Til .. r- 'MW* 

ment: A new best seller! Memoirs of the 
master,’’"' ' '" * 

On several occasions there is a simu- 
lation' df tlie process of giving birth, eifen 
by tlie actor who represents culture. 
After great labour pains, he gives birth to 
the Nobel Prize. ■ ■ - 

Then Hie stage -is .converted into- a 
rugby, pitch. The conservatives of the 
: New ■ World are matched against : the 
traditionalists rof tho Christian Occident. 
Tlie prize Is tlie “Golden Ball’.’, that Is to 
say gold and dollars. i 

Tlie rugby players are the “new co- 
lonial army”. They overcome an aborigi- 
nal, “Tlie Third World”, undress him and 
extirpate him bit by bit which In Arra- 
bal’s language frcaijs tlrei colonialists 
exploit natives for copper, nickel and 
uranium and the like, , . j , m j - 

" The play Continues with syifibolisrtf in a 
similar vcip. The naked man who em- 
bodies revolution 'as a steer IS cut down. 

The play lias its merits and this 
production has some strong points: 1 But 
the actors are* forced Into spitirual exhi- 
bitions, riot to Mention physical 1 'exhi- 
bitionism. The obscenities' that permeate 
the whole play seem in the long ruri to be 
a sign of helplessness and the excess 'of 
violence gives the impression that Arrabal 
wants to work oft his own sadistic 
tendendies through thd theatre..' " 

1 1 1 V • JQrgen Beckelmcmn 

(Kfllncr S tad t-Ahzeigrf, 1 ?! JUIy 1^72) 

i j . i ' • » • ' , 

ji'* :-rv.fJvi'. *ir: vri - t*< *..! 

,f. A'riJMticiNiij.hi? 0>h f.i 

fa'd i.\ ft* /.J ^p«|‘«nttrlni]i( 

fi'Awil '.iji vrii 4jreji;f£ : 7»fr 
.it IrTfctfrt. . jr/Bf*.'- " 71 itprib 


art 



— ** «*, .umj,. case or timu 
Jilrgen Bartsdi. Yuri Oleslib’s Consp® 
tion of Emotions and Edward Bon 
Lear are also being performed. 

QtrtOttenfft 

(fliamex.NachrlchtBii, 26 1 


jPJiwied in the. official magazine of the 
Republic .booksellers Bdrsenver- 
t«i the 1972, fair will be almost as large ds 
Previous years from the point of view 
I? ^jjumber and size of the stands and 
“^surface area covered. '•••. • a . . 

4 special exhibition “Books; about 
"•Will be organised ,for the inter- 
Year of the Book, which, accbrd- 
if lto Bdrsenblatl wUl be attended by 
about MOO titles. .. 
^within -the framework of the .exhibition 
bi .-ftsmost beautiful books” there: will 
work of tire 19,72 Peace. Prize 
wnerijanusz Korczak ;Who wasmurder- 
J* ft® National Socialists., The post- 
*00USi award nF thn nrl7« uill faWfi nlace 


:i .- j j £ -*- vl.'iyiq; /. in ril . • 


-*"** of the prize will take place 
p.iii{f*®8 to. custom on L October in- St 

Church, Frankfort. 
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I n the right liaijd a shabby suitcase. In 
the left a jppint brush and. palette. 1 the 
man wlio opvfously ponies , froji). the 
sunny soiitli, is balancing qn a rope. 
Uridemeatli him there is a crowd of 
people presenting riot human (aces but a 
mass of opened umbrellas. 

‘ This is the picture by which an amateur 
painter from Bari," with has been * a 
GaStarbeiter ' (foreign “guest” Worker) in 
Berlin' for a number of years, depicts his 
Bitudtion in this foreign country. He does 
not describe the money he has made nor 
ills opportunity to paint on a shabby 
canvas. 

' Nevertheless his artistic work oah'nBw 
be seen at fen exhibition Organised by* a 
young 1 social- worker; who- has moved- by 
• tlie specific 'problems, of foreign workers 
and who managed to obtain examples of 
the artistic creations' of Gastarbeirer after 
much painstaking -work' phoning 1 drourid 
voribus firms'in- Berlin.' ■ 

Tlie pictures, photographs, sculpture 
and material collages of the : 22 foreign 
workers show a naive joy in being able to 
express themselves by means of art, 
critidsm’bf their life as ■ underdogs and 
unbounded aggression. . • 
f Transitions and nuances of motivation 
make the Exhibition wliich received 
very ‘little financial- aid and was paid for 
by tlie 1 Exlilbitors thimselvea — 1 more 

•»•- i-b.' i»i. | r\\ .1 •!>:{."}»■, .jv-i 'iiri 
v.*«i ■■**!? vn 1 1 1 - u an < •' n \ X\ .ijcU.1 . 

>>0 ;i * : -i v=jF fr.^Jv.v >.0i 

ft s*W{ 'Wi Jrf«‘ttq«5rsv>. i : 

% bfyv: ftt/fastt : ij.s *v^J wl 

, ■..msvjun .tjjyfwus'.rfi ,V i: : 

¥h&M 


stimulating and informative than many a 
self-consfclous exhibition- by a profession- 
al painter. • 

Wc witness how talents can be formed 
without outaide -aid, without prompting, 
how strong emotion&l springs can over- 
flow without inhibitions,- and how it is 
possible to produce a . triumphal work 
without, mastery - > from ■ a seemingly hope- 
less | position, The. range of. expression and 
.reflection extends from photographically 
documented j : images (O' ,an i enchanted 
ciwiionnicnt (whldi always has fiadi- 
backs to overcrowded communal kitchens 
and the like). and to {Surrealistic escapades, 
recalling childhood,.. ,h| .tho gopa and 
. at least familiar world of home. .. 

■ 'Most look back to their homeland, but 

■ those 1 who do . not tend .to ipoint an 
unflattering picture of their host country 
In .pictures and . words:. “Homes, dingy 
'suburbs, .cheap , pubs, this is the. world in 
..which I mustilivo>and make myself feel at 
home." But tho Gastarbelter sense they 
.do not need to be made to \ feel at home. 
They feel it would bo enough if they were 
made .to feel adult. 

!???» ft*fe |p. an outbreak of, spiritual 
misery., The foreign workers call a spade a 
i spade ,\vhen jt comep to their traumas. 
Others jnake model aeroplaqes from kits 
hi.ftq, table . hqvels wiiere they live. 

; Mfking pictures ie eompthing they have 
ril learnt in t|>e.i qqmptirjally arid humanly 
frigid alien world, obviously under the 
influence of their own qulture, be 4 high 
of low. 1 ", V' v ' " 




P'" .^^^4 :.'} I 
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■“*1 | HVW 1-U1 mi S1IUW lur 

‘pofffdying “the iihScricn^ri arid hat^d man 
on the grourid' flodr to: the 16ft' 1 .He was 
' donna fired* 1 wild 1 ’ for doiriclhis. ’ ,f1 ' “ 
Beneath J the sell (iorlrMt ih ari old- 
fashioned lounge jacket with gas mask the 
Gastor belter, who an : Interior 

decbmtdrHaastuck’a n6t6 1 skdihg: “You 



<DtoWtft,16 July 1972) 


' ^ine«rizqScoftp , » Bather? 


■ (PKolot" taldwfe Binder) 


find does hot 1 lust • hring I^ioied on the 
Wall** * 1 : /sw.ii f i ■■ 

1 The" tlitiofolis 1 Appeals this exhibition 
should go out to people qnd institutions 
Whd'h'&vfi 1 writteiv the riogari “improve- 
ments 'td the quality of- life” in ihelr 
memo pads .aha ‘hreari^ it : riot only for 
flnrily Iriteg^ated Citizens. ' : ' 

. , (frwiJttiirtef AUgemelne ZeEtunz 

' 11 flr Deutschland, 14 July 1972) 
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No equality for girls at school, 
Ebert Foundation report reveals 


F orty-nine per cent of all primary 
schoolchildren ere girls. Only 43 per 
cent of children at high school are girls 
and girls only make up 39 per cent of 
those who pass their school-leaving certi- 
ficate examinations. 

Only 25 per cent of university students 
are females and girls only make up 23 per 
cent of graduates and seventeen per cent 
of postgraduates who have gone on to 
take andpass their doctorate. 

The proportion of females In education 
drops as standards become higher, accord- 
ing to these figures compiled by Monika 
Lanekau-Hermann and Jochem Langkau 
of the Friedrich Ebert Foundation in Bad 
Godesberg as part of a report on educa- 
tional and career- opportunities. 

A similar tendency is to be found in 
career training. Girls and their parents 
still do not feel that they have as much 
need of career training as bovs. 

One year 42,482 girls with a general 
school-leaving certificate compared with 
23,735 boys consulted the career advice 
service with a view to taking up immediate 
unsmued employment. That amounts to 
1 i . I per cent of all young females seeking 
advice from the service but only 5.5 per 
cent of young males. 

The Friedrich Ebert Foundation report 
also deals with the restriction of edu- 
cation and career training for girls to a 
-small number of subjects and professions. 

Forty-two per cent of girl students take 
elthef medicine, German, English, prim- 
ary education or secondary education 
teaching training - five subjects out of a 
■total range oFJS; - 

Ninety per cent of female trainees 
compared with 28 per cent of the males 
go into office and service industry Jobs 
lliat are usually considered typically 
female. As many as 11.2 per cent of the 

trade trfllncos were in “ ie halrd rasing 

The reporfstates that the career train- 
ing situation of women had indeed 
improved far more in the long term than 
that of males. But there are still extreme 
differences between the education and 
training of males and females as far as 
eventual qualifications are concerned. 

J h ®. , re P° rt criticises the fact that the 
old claim of women being less suited for 
jobs In the scientific and technological 
.sector still holds sway despite more 
recent scientific evidence. The’ need to 
« i statically the abstract 
capabilities of girls is intentionally supfes- 
sed mthe p recess. ’ < 

. The report does not want as’ maiA' 
women as possible to be forced into the 
technological and scientific sphere against 

K Jff - does not want differences of 
sex to bo completely eliminated. 1 

Jt does want girls to have their 
abili ty of ind ependen t decision-making 
expanded by eliminating .social factors 
th^t-restript their latitude of behaviour 
This aim is.importghfas 
.technological and, scientific jobs will plav 
an important role in ihe future. . 


i.v v-. ! 



Professor Helge Pross of Giessen provid- 
ed evidence for the theory that the small 
proportion of girls studying science and 
technology was not due to their natural 
lack of talent but had social origins. She 
pointed to the Soviet Union where even 
ten years ago a third of all engineering 
graduates were women. 

Professor Pross is scatliing in her com- 
ments on the attitude of some of her 
colleagues to the role of women: “As far 
as the educational ability of women is 
concerned, professors distinguish them- 
selves by the prejudice commonly as- 
sociated with tlie petty bourgeois of 
caricature.” 

The reason for the different education 
given to boys and girls can also be found 
among parents - it is not completely the 
fault of the education system. 

In their study on women's career 
prospects Monika Langkau-Herrmann and 
Jochem Langkau refer to other surveys 
snowing that It is far rarer for a girl to 
break out of the family environment than 
a boy. 

Tliis Is due mainly to the stronger social 
controls to which girls are exposed within, 
the family. Parents supervise the daugh- 
ter’s contacts outside the house to a large 
extent and control how site spends her 
time . , . . ; 


A considerably higher proportion of 
girls spend their free time within the 
family circle and the influence of their 
parents on the type of education they 
have is greater than In cases where only 
boys are concerned. 

A survey conducted in America shows 
that parents demand increasing in- 
dependence from boys and gradually give 
up supervising their actions. But they 
tend to become stricter as the daughter of 
the house grows up. 

The parents’ attitude still reflects the 
old idea that their daughters still need 
constant care and protection. No con- 
sideration is paid to the changing position 
of women in society. 

As a result, girls are often dependent 
and passive way into adulthood. Boys 
leave this stage behind in ciuldhood. If 
they get into difficulty at school, girls are 
usually more discouraged by their parents 
than boys and receive less support. 

Apart, from the lack of equality of 
opportunity in the education and training 
sector, the Friedrich Ebert Foundation 
report also: dealt at length with questions 
involving the labour -laws, the right to 
equal pay, the right to equal job security 
and tax questions. 

, Maximum and minimum age limits also 
tend to restrict the career opportunities 
of girls. They leave secondary school at 
the age of sixteen. If the minimum ago of 
entry to a vocational college is eighteen 
they will often give up their original plans 
and begin a career training course im- 
mediately. 

Women wanting to begin a course of 
career training after raising a family are 
often prevented from doing this because 
of the upper age limit imposed. Would-be 
nurses and social workers are not allowed 
to begin career training courses if they are 
older than 32 for example. The law must 
step in here. n . ... . 

Gerhard Weise 

(Klelar Nnohricliton, J l July 1972 ) 


Tptemhaus und Schule is the first 
X-J at tempt to put the subject of the 
inks between home and school into an 
International perspective. Eight articles 
deal with various aspects of tills subject In 
Britain the United States, the Federal 
KepuhUc, the German Democratic Re- 
public, the Soviet Union, France, Japan 
and the Netherlands. 

The writers show that the links be- 
tween home and school are determined 
by the respective political systems and 
national educational tradition. But despite 
these considerable differences the 
countries dealt with have some problems 
in common — for instance disinterest on 
[he part of the parents or the attitude of 
teachers and headmasters who find paren- 
tal activities bothersome. • P ^ 
The part played by parents in educa- 
tlon is strongly influenced by the Ideo- 
logical nature of the system in which they 
Uve. Communist countries can pass laws 
to Increase contacts between parents and 
schools. The pluralistic society can do 
little more than appeal to parents. 

Democratic Socialism” provides the 
guiding principle in the German Demo- 
cratic Republlo: “The 'scientifically-based 
educational aim demanded -by society is 
t0 acc ompli s hed vi$ the means and 
methods of the subordinate institution - 
in this case the family.” 


‘ Study year’ { 0 
replace semester 

B y 1975 universities In the c*, 
Republic will work accord*!*' 
--siudy year" mslead of dlj, 
work Into two semesters, Federal f/ 
tion and Science Minister 
Dohnnnyi stated during his expll 
of the latest decisions reached In- i. 
joint Central Government-Federal s, 
Commission for Educational Planning 
Von Dohnnnyi stated that event 
invested into education must hi 
rationally. The country could no 1^ 
tolerate a state of affairs in J. 
university buildings were only us^ 
seven and a half months a yea; 
clarmed. 1 ^ 

By introducing a study year the* 
period of study will be raised to at 
nine months a year. University a® 
could then be raised by between lOM 
and 1 20,000, equivalent to a savlnsofc 
thousand million Marks. ' 

Minister von Dohnany! slated t. 
before the study year could bfi mi a 
operation connected problems such bS 
extra work involved for university w 
ers and other staff must be settled. 

(Die Well, |] jjjj 1 

Proposals to teach 
law in schools 

L aw is soon to be introduced n 
school subject if a demand miil ; 
the Judicial Academy In Hambu/j i 
accepted. Pupils would be shown Iwr6 
law set tics disputes and offers protKtu 
to society and tire individual. 

Pupils would also be made aware eft 
position of the citizen hi the coming 
his rights and obligations and thus 
sions on which he can claim ifec 
Lawyers would teach the new 
after initially planning their lesso/awl, 
educationalists. 

(Welt »m SnuniAg, i ItriflM 


| SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


Moon expert makes public 
startling research discoveries 


E 


,,,i . J ' P artid P at ‘ on aspect of democracy 

r urther ediieatlOll ! n the G J rn “ n ‘ Democratic Republic oarl 

. * to this social sphere. Here too 

rSSS much as- 


Yejy tenth person' bom between 1916 
land lftcA 


1950 takes ■ further education 
courts according to figures issued' by 
the Federal Bureau of Statistics, Wiesba- 
den. | . .. i ' : . 

The statlstistlcs show . that between 

1 ,£?■ 8,1(1 1970 ten P 0r “ nt of the 17.5 
million people is\ employment took cour- 
ses in further education, 350,000 people 
took courses in re-training. 

{Neue Rufir Zeltung, 6 July 1972) 


ui. organs of self-administration, 
We know of no empirical survey of the 
results of such a system but It cannot be 
ruled out that an obligation to cooperate 

ff t ai aSUy ^ t ^ 16 end to un P ro ^ uc ‘ 

o j ^ _® ontri hutlon dealing with the 
Soviet Union shows the extent to which 
the function of the family in the mainten- 
ance of order is stressed - a departure 
■ Irom the Ideas. of the October Revolu- 


New book discusses 
link between parents 
and schools 

tion. in Soviet society parents arc not 
granted any needs of their own that run 
contrary of the interests of Slate or 
public institutions. 

Tilings .are different in the Federal 
Republic. Basic Law described both 
parents and schools as legitimate pro- 
viders of education. The section on the 
Federal Republic is an attempt to revive a 
debate that unfortunately ground to a 
halt many years.ago. 

This section is of particular interest 
because of the current debate on amend- 
ing tire school administration laws and 
providing more democracy in the schools 
ihe parents too are approached here 
despite being treated as a negligible 
quantity In previous discussions, 
lit his preface 1 Schleicher warns of the 
consequences of. excessive decentralisa- 
tion of the education system and the 
increasing autonomy of schools. Care 

JJjPJL J?. t8 J“ n th ?V democratlsatlon 
of schools does not lead to* considerable 
increase in the Inequality of educational 
opportunity,; thus paralysing the whole 
education system. ; 

V Liking at’ the situation in the United 
. States - Schleicher is an expert on 
American education - this warning is not 

i U ni H b . e ng m ^ e u f ? sake of it. 
Politicians would be doing a disservice to 
, a democratic education system if more 
student participation were to Increase the 
Inequality of educational opportunity by 
conforming t°. fte existing education^ 
expectations and to 
specifically local, or- class Interests 
That comparative research into the role 
of. parents can be important is shown 
above all by Schleicher’s articles on 


Britain and the United States. k 

deuls wilh immigrant children In 
lie is touching upon a problem *»»■ 
just ns immediate in the Federal Rq# 
- and likewise unsolved. . 

As muny os 17.H per cent of $ 
children in Inner London ore fromW 
immigrant community. In Harringa) * 
figure is as high as thirty per cenl.fe 
children are at a disadvantage and,5# 
chcr claims, help will not be forlhcufl 
until their cultural and domestic $ 
ground is considered and their p^ 
not excluded from the process w w 
cation. Both tlic London school 
hies and the educational bureaucrat 1 
cities in the Federal Republic arc w | 
adequately equipped to deal with thh- 

Particular attention should t> e p£j. 
dlls country to tlie section on P& 
involvement in pfe-school 
which is to be found In die chapte'“ 
America. Schleicher discusses the W) 
Head Start’ Program tliat has nowsisfr 


Eltornhaus und Schule. Koope^t- 
ohno Erfolg? (Home and Schw' 
Cooperation without Success? ) 
by Klaus Schleicher. 
Pddagogischer Verlag Schwann,^, 
dorf. pp 245. Price: 18 Marks. .J 


to try and include the cause for child* 
educational shortcomings — the P aien5 
in tlie programme. ’• .J 

Compensatory education irttendc 0 
make- up for the shortcoming* J* 
parental home is considered 
tical and not very likely to ***!-, 
Schleicher explains. Prevendve 
such as a change In the parents’ ad**, 
are considered more sensible than ^ 
pensatory treatment. Success at fc j 
also depends on the child itself ^ 'L 
child in its turn usually depends on 
parents* own views on education- 

DieterMolirhaW 

(SQdd putsch, Zeitung. 21 


T oday, three years after the first man 
stepped on to the lunar surface we 
almost know as much about the Moon as 
the Earth,” Professor Wolfgang Centner, 
head of the Max Planck Institute for 
Nuclear Physics in Heidelberg, claimed at 
a meeting arranged by the Siemens 
Foundation to discuss the work of phy- 
sicists, chemists, mineralogists and geo- 
logists engaged on research Into moon 
rocks and dust. 

This was a break with tradition - 
normally nothing is made public before 
the annual conference In Houston, Texas, 
of ail scientific teams supplied with 
material from the moon. 

Professor Gentner, tills country's top 
lunar specialist, restricted his report tQ a 
number of particularly spectacular dis- 
coveries made by his institute. Erosion 
for Instance took place on a planet where 
there was no water and no atmosphere. 
This could be seen clearly on all pictures 
of lunar craters — there were more recent 
examples with sharp contours and old 
om which had been worn down during 
the passage of time. 

There is no water on the Moon - 
instead it rains glass. There is no at- 
iposphere, only a solar wind of plasma 
particles consisting of hydrogen and he- 
lium. There are no volcanoes on the 
Woon as we, know them on Earth. 
Erosion caused by differences in tem- 
perature is impossible as the rocks do not 
contain any water. 

The craters are all the work of meteors 
and comets. There is no atmosphere to 
their fall and they land at such a 
speed and make such an impact that the 
roric melts and evaporates. It falls to the 
surface again in a rain of small glass 
drops. 

\ QJIHL 

jriildic . G £ss particles of this type were found 
J la rge green rock from which the 
Apollo 15 astronauts gained so much 
pkasure. Tlie Amoricons sent a piece of 
rock to Heidelberg. 


Professor Gentner can now explain why 
the Moon shines so brightly despite the 
fact that it is only reflecting sunlight - It 
is covered by glass particles that reflect 
the sunlight in much the same way as die 
reflectors on a bicycle in the cat’s eyes on 
roads work. Incidentally, these glass par- 
ticles can also be found here on Earth in a 
wide area of the Pacific around the spot 
where a large meteor once landed. 

Erosion does not occur overnight. Arm- 
strong's first footprint will probably 
remain on the Moon's surface for about 
one million years. The flow of cosmic 
dust will then have completely covered 

it- 

Speaking of cosmic dust, the whole 
galaxy Is bill of It, both large and small 
particles. The planets and their moons fly 
through space and their gravity attracts it 
like a vacuum cleaner. 

The fact that few craters have been 
formed in recent times (measured on a 
time scale of 3.8 million years ago to 
today) is due to the planet’s vacuum- 
cleaner attracted to the surface in the 
first few milliard years. 

“Nothing much has happened on tlie 
Moon in the past milliard years,” Gentner 
says. An average of seven meteorites 
weigliing more than one hundred grams 
hit tlie Earth every year. Scientists In 
Heidelberg can tell wlien and how much 
dust fell on the Moon by examining the 
micro-craters on the glass beads. 

Research at the Max Planck Institute in 
Heidelberg has also shown that the Moon 
can never have been so hot as the Earth. 
Its temperature never exceeded 1,500 
degrees and it cannot therefore have been 
part of (he Earth. 

The Moon formed on its own. It was 
built up from cold cosmic particles 
through tlio condensation of firm mat- 
erial and small bodies. “Large bodies 
always grow at Ihe cost of'smiul bodies” 
— look at the droplets making up a 
raindrop. But why Is (he Moon round? 


Tlw first subterranean gasometer on 
the European continent was recently 
Ft Into operation in a rock-salt fold a 
little less than a mile beneath the south- 
ern end of the city of Kiel. 

The salt cavern, built by the Federal 
Republic branch of Texaco and stabilised 
jy means of artificial ageing techniques, 
capacity of about 32,000 cubic 
rajtres and represents a pioneering 
“Mevement in tlie geotechnical sector. 

«i the United States (here are about six 
Hundred salt caverns of this type used to 
t ’ ore unrefined oil. Fifty subterranean 
rjvems are also used for storage purposes 
? Europe and about thirty of them were 
from rock-salt layers, 
gasometers of this type are few and 
®wtsyeen r the only previous examples 
.. ® North America and Britain. Over- 
the special difficulties involved In 
*®UisIng the salt cavern beneath Kiel has 
engineers sufficient experience and 
that will be particular benefit 
Z en 1 building further reservoirs of this 
in future. 

The cavern at Kiel was formed by 
fresh water through the under- 
nvit-i ers rock-salt - the normal 
IW“‘ roc k-salt loosened by this 
wing process was channelled Into the 
a. ~ without any detrimental effect on 

^environment. 

“te three-hundred -foot high pear-shap- 
1^®*!?®?. Was then pumped dry so that 


city’s 


gas 


pumped dry 
supply could be stored 


^ Crc ' But *the engineers were in for a 


fock 


Pumped 


even before all the water had been 


out. 


Kiel’s 

subterranean 

gasometer 

Tlie water level began to rise slowly but 
surely as soon as the pumps were switch- 
ed off. The only possible explanation was ; 
Lliat the cavern could not resist the' 
pressure boing exerted by tlie masses of 
rock surrounding it and was threatening 
to cave in. 

To save the cavern, water was once 
again pumped in and the pressure thus 
exerted prevented any further shrinkage 
of capacity. The geological examinations 
then made revealed, that tlie shrinking of 
the cavern was due to the- unexpected 
flexibility of the rock-salt walls. 

This in its turn is due to the fact that 
Kiel is astonishingly hot at this level. Tlie 
temperature at a depth of five thousand 
feet is usually about'fifty degrees centi- 
grade but the thermometer In the cavern 
registered seventy degrees. At this tem- 
perature rock-salt begins to melt, especial- 
ly under high-pressure conditions. ' 

E n gineers had no experience 
of how rock-salt reacted at this tempera- 
ture but they did know that the salt need 
now flow ad infinitum because of the 
conditions in and around the cavern. 

By recrystallising and rearranging the 
salt crystals it is possible to i adapt the 
melting salt to the change In conditions 
giving it the necessary stability. . . 

To prevent the cavern falling victim to 


When such a collection of rock and dust 
grows, it automatically becomes round 
because of rotation. 

But where does all this dust come 
from? Probably from the original ex- 
plosion. When asked whether there really 
was any such thing, Gentner qualified his 
previous answer by saying: “Or a number 
of explosions around the birth of time.” 

Little carbon was found In the rocks 
brought back from the Moon — that 
would have been impossible as none is to 
be found in the solar wind. “That Is why 
there is no biology on the Mooru” The 
usual quarantine ior the astronauts could 
therefore be dispensed with. 

Have the Heidelberg researchers finish- 
ed their scientific analysis of the moon- 
dust? Will any more sensational facts be 
made known in the near future? 

The scientists have learned most of 
what is to be learned from the dust, glass 
and mini-craters by means of the scien- 
tific methods possible today. But only 
about twenty per cent of the material 
brought from die Moon has in fact been 
distributed — the rest is stored under lock 
and key in America. In twenty years time 
perhaps methods for examining stone will 
have improved to such an extent that 
researchers will 1 be able to achieve results 
we can only dream of today. 

Arud Riihle • 

(MQnchner Merkur, 13 July 1972) 

Schottky Prize 

T liis country’s Physics Association 
plans to award a Walter Schottky 
Prize for Physical Research annually from 
1973 onwards to scientists who have 
done outstanding work in this field. 

The Prize has been established in 
honour of Professor Walter Schottky, 86, 
who has worked at Siemens for many 
years now. It Is linked with a cash award 
of five thousand Marks - donated by 
Siemens - and will be offered to 
scientists who come from outside the 
Federal Republic as well. 

Walter Schottky, once a pupil of Nobel 
Prizewinners Max Planck and Wilhelm 
Wien and later professor of theoretical 
physics at Rostock University, has been a 
decisive driving force behind tlie progress 
made in many, branches of, physics, 
especially electronics. 

1 (Die Welt, 18 July 1972) 


the pressure exerted by surrounding rock 
and ensure that the eight million Marks 
invested in the project were not to bo 
wasted, Texaco developed an unusual 
method — the salt cavern was made older 
by artificial means. 

Four times within three years . the 
internal pressure of the cavern was alter- 
nately increased i and decreased by flood- 
ing it . and then pumping away the water 
again. Tliis was meant to. accelerate the 
rearrangement of the salt.st^ucture... 

The ..walls of, the cavern become more 
stable af(er every pumping operation » The 
water level only rose slowly when the 
pumps were switched off. The salt walls 
had become accustomed to the change in 
pressure and the cavern could be prepared 
for its reservoir function. 1 

The latest measurements' concerning 
changes of pressure show that the cavern 
- today with a 38,000 cubic metre 
capacity — will only have shrunk by 
about two thousand cubic metres in fifty 
years time. But the inside pressure must 
not drop beneath elghtly atmospheres for 

S iite a long time or eise the stability of 
e rock-salt walls could be affected. - 
This modem gas storage method has 
only one drawback — the gas drawn frqm 
the cavern, must be cooled from a 
temperature of seventy degrees before it 
can be fed safely into the city mains. 

. But this disadvantage is more than 
balanced by the relatively low costs 
Involved in building the new gasometers 
- only a little more than ten per cent of 
the costs for a conventional-type gaso- 
meter. Harold Steinert 

. (Die Waif, 13 July 1972) 
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Leibniz - the 
father of 
cybernetics 

T he Leibniz Society recently invited 
some 130 scholars from a variety of 
fields to Hanover to report on their work 
on the life and achievements of writer 
and philosopher Gottfried Wilhelm von 
Leibniz (1646—1716), one of the worlds 
greatest intellects. 

The success of congresses of this type 
can usually be judged according to two 
criteria — the thoroughness and standard 
of discussion and whether any new facts 
are 1 revealed. Judged according to these 
criteria, the second International Leibniz 
Congress was a success. 

Education and Science Minister Klaus 
von Dohnanyl was warmly applauded 
when he stated in his opening speech that 
the government would not be tied to the 
principle of profit-making and practicabil- 
ity when distributing public money. 

Though it was justified to call for 
backing to be given only to projects that 
were socially relovant, he said decisions 
on whether or not to support research 
programmes should not be allowed to 
present an obstacle to those disciplines 
whose direct benefit may not be im- 
mediately obvious. The Minister stated 
tliat a programme to support tlie social 
sciences would be drafted during the year. 

The extensive agenda included more 
than one hundred separate lectures - 
split into. 2 2 sectional and two general 
sessions on philosophy, theology, social 
and economic history, psychology, 
aesthetics, technology and medicine. 

But tliis Is only in keeping with the 
incredibly versatile and comprehensive 
work of the famous philosopher and 
mathematician. Research centres in Han- 
over, Mttn&ici and Ea&L Berlin have still 
not fully evaluated tlie large number of 
writings found In his literary estate. Leib- 
niz, according to Frederick the Great, is 
not a scholar, nc is a whole academy. 

Professor Voisd, a Polish researcher 
from Warsaw, commented: “Leibniz was 
the last really great universal genius. His 
ideas have come down to the present age 
via many generations of philosophers. It 
was high time to make up for the striking 
disinterest posterity shows for tliis man. 

Professor Voisd’s talk on Leibniz's 
treatment of legal and social questions 
aroused great interest. Voisd showed that 
Leibniz's research and philosophy aimed 
at more democratic ■ government through 
the enlightenment of the ruling classes. 

Among Leibniz’s Ideas for a better 
world were social security insurance and 
an astonishingly modem formulation of 
the citizen’s right to work. Voisd stated 
that special respect should be paid to his 
idea of a system of law tliat was not 
primarily a demand for obedience to- 
wards the existing legal norms but work- 
ed towards the perfection of, the indi- 
vidual and ihe realisation Of the principles 
of justice. . . 

The climax of the congress was the talk 
by Professor von Mackensen of Munich 
based on a little known manuscript - 
Machhia arlthmetlca dyadfea. Professor 
von Mackensen elucidated how Leibniz's 
philosophical, mathematical and technical 
philosophy still had strong influence in a 
distant future he had foreseen. 

Leibniz’s ideas on symbolist logic, the 
introduction of the system of binary 
numeration and the invention of the first 
calculating machine that could add, sub- 
tract, multiply and divide - today in the 
possession of the Leibnitz Archives, Han- 
over — made him the father of modem 
cybernetics. He thus created the practical 
and theoretical basis for modem com- 
puter technology. Norbert Wiener, tlie 
founder of modern communications 
science, was therefore' able to refer to 
Leibniz's pioneer work. Ernst A. Runge 

(KOlner St&dt-Anzelger, 25 July 1972) 
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CRIME 


Dusseldorf firm established to 
counter industrial espionage 



I u a windowless Dilsseldorf room ap- 
pointed with all the latest in elec- 
tronics Dr U. Losberg, a psychologist, 
works with his colleagues and allegedly 
wltli an. army of 300 agents keeping die 
competition at a distance from this 
country's private industrial sector. Dr 
Losberg is the head- of the recently 
established association for counter in- 
dustrial espionage (AID). 

According to Dr Losberg the 300 
agents who work for him have been 
recruited from various government intel- 
ligence agencies at Pullach, Cologne and 
the armed forces secret service. They can, 
with the permission of their chiefs, earn a 
little on the side in their spare time by. 
working for AID. Just how . long the 
authorities will be so broad-minded about 
this spare time work has not yet been 
investigated, but officials and those in 
government service are by law allowed to 
do spare time work so long as it does not 
interfer with their official activities. 

Although industrial espionage is an ever 
growing problem in "the computerised 
economy of this country Dr Losberg has 
not yet signed any agreements to work 
for major concerns. Dr Losberg says that 
his DUsseldorf firm needs a further nine 
months before it will be fully set up to go 
Into operation. 

Dr Losberg points out that when all is 
ready hfc VvM'TiaVe bight firirtWie Spi*-» 
clalists working his headquarters; 
Among his agents who are working for 
various government agencies he will em- 
ploy paoplfe with the highest aeadfemlc 
qualifications. • • 1 • 

His ’private agents ' have to train' for 
emergencies: According to Dr Losberg an 
economics 1 expert has to put on bide 
overalls and go' on td the shop flbbr and 
learn industrial skills. This is- necessary so 
as to be f prtpnrpd for those times when 
the economics expert |ia3 tQ go' and Work 
on the propuctfo inline -'or at- d bench’ in a 
factory when, dealing with 'cases' of in- 
dustrial espionage.' It will be that ihiidi 
eaSiif fo/ hliri to’ ifike oil tlie’rple bf an 
ordinary- factory wbritfVaiid'.'sd' keep ati 
iye on wbfkers silspecUd of industrial 
^spiohage 1 . 1 Dr 1 Losberg said:' "There hat 16 
be people 1, lri 'oui- Wdnlsktibh ’Who'- are 


headquarters Dr Losberg said that a 
electric pays iiad been included in the 
network that protects the HQ. If the 
tough boys or other agents tried to force 
their way in the alarm would be set off. 
The security of the headquarters has been 
further strengthened by supplying current 
in four circuits. 

Dr Losberg estimates at the moment 
that his monthly expenses will be in the 
region of 14,000 Marks. The firm has 
been established with the aid of outside 
capital, provided by a group of firms 
interested in industrial espionage. The 
organisation will eventually repay these 
firms for their financial assistance. 

AID offers all firms free advice. ‘In a 
press release Dr: Losberg stated: “Our 
advice for industrial >protection is just the 
same as the advice given by the police on 
precautions that con be taken - it is free. 
When pressed Dr Losberg said that he was 
not speaking; loosely when he used the 
words free of charge. He meant what lie 
said. But he conceded that advice of this 
sort would lead to fintts-.becoiping clients. 


The organisation was in no way involved 
with local authorities. 

If the management of a firm considered 
it was necessary to solicit the services of 
AID and AID agent would cost the firm 
something like 150 Marks per hour. 

According to Dr Losberg the firm was 
founded by himself and another when 
they were given clearance from trade and 
industry to go ahead with their project. 
For many years Dr Losberg was keen to 
establish an organisation with a special 
interest of problems concerning industrial 
espionage but, “not every Tom, Dick or 
Harry esn obtain a clearance certificate. 1 * 

Aid will be limited to operations within 
the Federal Republic. While plant that is 
involved in the manufacture and 
development of munitions' are protected 
from industrial espionage by the State 
plant in die private sector is in a bad way. 
Traditional methods, of 'protection- and 
the firm’s own efforts cannot often 
thwart the activities of industrial spies. 

The interior Minister in the state 
government in Dilsseldorf recently ad- 
vised industry that measures to counter 
Industrial espionage were the responsibil- 
ity of industry itself and that the police 
could not be expected to be very active In 
this area. 

This is the aWa where Dr Losberg and 
his colleagues sec tlieir future success. 

7/ows It 'iillchwcbef 

(Ml) nr h nor Merkur, 27 July iC72) 


| the OLYMPICS 


Frankfurt steps up crime prevention 

regulations 


T o intensify die fight against crime in 
Frankfurt, known as the Babylon on 
the Main, Frankfurt police t are to be 
provided with 100 bpljct-proof vests, 
stickers,^., tq be prcpjpetl to. sho\y that 
patrons will not be swindled and prostit- 
utes are to be banned from the centre of 
die city. Police afe to be equipped with 
40 new radio cars. 

TU. .1. 


furt will no longer go out at niglu for fepr 
of being attacked and robbed.” 

Until now there were no particular 
areas where prostitutes could operate. 
They carried on Ihcir business all over the 
city particularly In the residential quar- 
ters. This is to be changed. The whole 
city lias been declared a prohibited zone 
for prostitutes with the sole c^ccptlop of 


. J he 5, 1 . ,y s spurily council lias allocated a few streets close to the central station. 
1,5 million Marla to improved technical Hotels that provide rooms for prostitutes 
equipment for me police -. po^c cars, to carry, on their vyork will have to obtain 
radios, radio photographic equipment and a licence. 


bullet-proof vests. A further 1 .5 million 
Marks has been provided for. increased 
personnel costs, for the sixty police 
officers who control 1 traffic at crossings 
and for an 'additional maw bringing the 
total up to 14.1h the drugs sqhad. 

Traffic warded* will' in future do the 
work that 1 police hate done hvconlrcfl'ling 
traffic. Police will make foot pbtrolsso as' 
to- be able to' cohtr'ol rowdies more 
e fficie ntly ,■ making FtankfuitY roads ta- 
fAT ' Experience -has : shown ' that ' the 


it — r-,-. r* niiu niG 100,000* hours pet , year* of foot'batrols 

'fW ;': ,i lhi “ hB ’ e to life 1 past art 

l >o‘cpnsWe«4Wb«W^iJW-' 

Le Monde , Pans, ' Commenting ■ on 
FTankfort said: “Many citizen? foFfhrik- 


, ,, 1 .1 ‘ ,UJ “ w S a UWWIUIIUIIS 

at tile qreapisattqn’s heatjquahek' data 
will be' 'cqlleited aha'afthlVsed to 



feguln lions wjll be applied again sL 
abuses in bars iuid, clubs close \[o the 
central station. Knut Mlillcr, police chief. 
Is toying with fotf^dca ofiniioduciiig nil 
antl-chcating canfoalfen for nightclubs, 
clearly indicating (o customers that they 
will not i be ‘^wliidledi " in' 11 a particular 
establishment. In Municli and Hamburg 
similar cotopfligfi j .foqVd ;alrtady been a 
great success. 

. Regulations are to be introduced con- 
cerning the behaviour of nightclub foil is 
oh the streets.' ‘Hostesses who run up bills 
foi; cuslbmerSoP many Hundreds of Marks 
a^e also'to'bd c’dntrolle’d.* r " ‘ , »■ ' 

. ‘ Albert’ Bichtold 

(V^eser Kufler, 15 July 1972) 


Hit 


Commercial crime 
prevention measure- 
to be investigated 

A commission has been setups. 

to investigate what legislation^ 
drawn up imd what measures can' 
applied to tackle the ever growing p,y 
I cm of commercial crime. • p 

Headed by . Hans Dtiimcblcr tlie u- 
mission, made up of judges, pfficlalif^ 
tiio criminal investigation department 
the police, experts and politicians tty 

into the question of how to contaia-- very thing is at the ready to ensure 
activities of the “white -collared ini' fjthat the Munich Olympics, which will 

be opened oil 26 August, arc the greatest 
and TV show on eartn. 


Munich’s press and TV will be 
serving 1,000 million fans 




tali' 

Justice Minister Gerhard Jahn has; 
pared a brief for the commission 
wants them to devise a more wods 
definition of ‘fraud’ and ’deceit’ aril 
concept of damage through these i 
tivitics should be more clearly defn»!i 
law. 

An important field for invesiigaiicu 
fraud with subsidies and swindles sift 
the EEC Involving the skimming oil* 
profits ps well as tax evasion. 

Furthermore tax legislation is to 
investigated to see if It is possibbv 
devise measures against tax fraud. Ai 
tlie commission will investigate espfttn 
trade and business dealing with bin 
cxchancc and bankruptcy. . 

Minister Jahn said that ' tackling ri 
problciri of cuininefelnl crime Is noie! 
a duly for a socialist State but dm 
question of maintaining economic d: 
and maintaining the economic safety'' 
every citizen in the country. Itisesstfj 
to minimise the criminal nature offl . 
activities ns far as possible. If, Iior?- i 
resignation sets in, the Minister wed 
in the long-term the very foundatfemd 
our economic order would be widens* 
ed. 

Minister Jahn tuUicd that the l^nSa 
lion of our economic system nvii 
commercial crime that much easlei.j 
determined battle against Urn kid® 
crime strengthened the citizen’s. faith 
Clip commercial order of things. 

The Minister said dial the increif* 
commercial . crime was closely relaW 1 j 
the economic boom that the F®! 1 
Republic lias enjoyed in the P» ,p 
years. 

• Precise statistics, are not available 
Uaden-WUrllciiiborg nloiiQ in 1971.1^ 
of 143 eases were. .dealt with Javolviup 
estimated of 168 million Marks.. 

The Minister doos not see tlie q^ 
Of commercial luvv ! ai -a battlefield k 
ideological argument; The SPD leg* f* 
pert Harts de -Wlrth welcomed tlic seti*^ 
up- of the commission and look* fors^ 
to seeing the suggestions and 
the commission : maker for improi^ 
measures relating tocommeccid cm® 

. !.•!. i (trip Witt. 26 July 19 


devices. 

Electric cables have beer) laid in ifcrwiK 
If ’ an intruder tried , t6 make his Way 
through the walls the' police and the flmi 
would be? Instantly 'aldtteSd.' Describing 
further • pie tcdjinidpt appblhtmentij'Of his 

• . .J !.. I. i '- ; >i : i ? ■ i-jli : , 

. . ■ ■ •> i .1 ..! i i 

Drug warning 

fin he, , Federal Minister for Yputli anc| 
. X F amily Affairs recently made -public q 
letter addressed to the publishers' associa- 
tion asking publishers in the Federal 
Republic to be' cautious when accepting 
works for publication dealing with drugs 
and the problems of drug addiction. 

In the view of the Federal government 
the contents of many books on this 
subject give a false or questionable pic- 
ture of the drug problem. 

(Der 1 agesspfeget. 18 July 1972) 


•. . - J .1 

f »■ » »:■ • '-i . . i; ! ,|. • •(. j,... 

C hildren of school age who do npt gp 
.on. i -holiday, , with . their . parent? but 
roaip .the istreqts .of -major cities ; and who 
l.Pltpr Ut ; i large i. department , stqres • are 
becoming morp,widi more prone to crime, 
according., to .a wr jjten. reply, to questions 
posed, by. CDU qipmbers.of foe North 
Rhine- Westphalia , prpvincial • assembly 
querying the - incidence , of, criiqe , among 
young PWpIe, 

The reply clarified the incidence : of 
crime arrtong ybung boys and girls: 
According to Magdalena Brin kamp of thd 
Dilsseldorf crime squad young girls have 
devised new methods of shoplifting. Bou- 
tiques that display their wares outside the 
Shop were a considerable temptation to 
girls! 

But clothing is not only a temptation 
for girls, according to Magdalena Brim 
kamp. Boys are also tempted. 




l jSI'UU 


an 

*i l! 


Young girls 
crime Efiures 


But does* the foUlt -lie -with the yotmc 
people alone? CDU members are of the 
view that thb major department stores are 
also to Marne. They believe that goods 
should be so displayed that young people 
are-not tempted to try and steal. . 

More than half the children of school 
age do not go away for holidays. Accord- 
ing to local politicians the incidence of 
enme among the young could be reduced 

? iu d ^ y 5 . y° un 8 were financed 
^ The Federal state, deterring the young 
people from loltermg: i n department 

Girls are the. most tempted to comftui 


crimes of shoplifting. Either clothe 
cosmetics. Basclally the girls 
make themselves up 'and copy 
elders, according to Magdalena 
The' statistics show that the tpU- . 
figures Involving girls up to 14 y e2 J, 7 
age rose in the period from 1968 to '' 
by 58.9 per cent whilst the 
North Rhinc-Wcstplialia involving 
over the same period only increase 0 
20.1 per cent. w- 

Police officials and social wor , 
ing with the problems of youth *> 
that the ; increase in the crime ng .. 


radio and TV show on earth. The 
Olympic radio and TV centre, recently 
Press previewed, reckons it will be cater- 
ing for 1,000 million listeners and viewers. 

The Olympic centre boasts an impres- 
sive array of equipment that leaves the 
layman nonplussed. One can quite believe 
the staff when they claim that never 
before has such a technological outlay 
been necessary to do the job. 

During tlic Games the centre’s facilities 
will be used by more than 100 radio and 
(0 TV. authorities from all over the 
mild. The communications system, 
planned and for the most port construct- 
ed by Siemens, will be staffed by some 
MOO engineers throughout tlie Games. 
Tills is where 1,200 radio and TV 
commentators from all over tlie world 
will report and comment on the sporting 
events at Munich. 

K\ a press conference held at five 
Olympic centre facts and figures wore 
outlined that convey some idea of the 
dimensions involved. 

There will be 150 electronic colour TV 
cameras, 80 film cameras, 27 colour TV 
outdoor broadcast vans, 85 ampex devices, 
eleven slow-motion units, twenty 
colour fifoi and slide scanners, 850 sets of 
equipment for commentators, a control 
room in which 3,000 sound and screen 
lines will meet, 61 sound track and 14 
video units and a gigantic monitor panel 
rith 48 screens. 

Were all this equipment to have been 
specially purchased for the occasion it 
would have cost more than 250 million 
Marks. Very little has been specially 
fought, though. The Olympic radio and 
TV centre, which is jointly run by this 
country’s two major TV channels, has 
cither hired the equipment or borrowed it 
from other authorities. 

The world Olympic HQ for thirteen 
*parate TV programmes and sixty com- 
mentarles in 45 languages is designed to 
cater for every cortceivable demand. 

ftoplo without tickets for the Olympic 


sporting events will certainly sec more on 
the screen than ticket-holders. They can 
do no better than to stay at home and 
watch it all from the comfort of their 
own armchairs. TV will provide complete 
coverage and always be on tlie spot when 
major decisions are in the offing. 

Not all broadcasting authorities will be 
able to be on the spot when major results 
are being decided. They will, however, be 
able to draw not only on the film 
recording but idso on the international 
soundtrack - the original noises off- and 
add a commentary after the event. 

In the Olympic off-tube complex sixty 
cabins are at the ready for two commen- 
tators each. They will be able to select 
tlic appropriate camera on their monitor 
screen* and supply commentaries on the 
events os they happen. 

Tlie Olympic canning factory will en- 


sure that TV authorities in Europe and 
overseas will be able to screen the Gaines 
when it suits them best. All film will be 
recorded and on call whenever needed. 

The broadcasting authorities need only 
decide when their respective viewing 
publics are to be provided with Olympic 
coverage and can then, in theory, provide 
100-per-cent coverage of the Games. 

Should, in the course of a major live 
transmission, an unexpected record be set 
up or some other Important and unex- 
pected event occur In a minor arena, the 
commentators can push a button and 
screen it directly. 

Everything worth seeing will be record- 
ed on magnetic tape. The recorders look 
like gigantic sound recorders and cost 
600,000 Marks each. Eight y-five of them 
will be on call In tlie world TV HQ. 
Slow-niotion units will also be at the 
ready to rerun important details. 

Programmes can be switched almost 
Instantaneously and the engineers and 
technicians at tlic Olympic radio and TV 
centre willingly explain the procedure to 
anyone who cares to ask. But when it 
conies to understanding It all they aro 
pretty much on their own. 

Oscar IV. Reschke 

(Kleler Nachricliien, 22 July 1972) 


be locked up even for their ownpjjjj centre after 'the ‘ Games" Tire ‘remainder 
tton. Getting out from the home.* 1 I Will be converted Into a school, 
is tlie order of the day now. | :Ut K twi theatrM a[6 by n0 means aU 

Eckhard ^ ^ j«4| h on offer in the way of entertain- 


Entertainment at Kiel sailing regatta 

J ust in time for . tlie opening of the 
< 


Olympic regatta in Kiel the cultural 
programme has been provided with a new 
focal point. Kiel Opera House, destroyed 
during the war, has been rebuilt at a cost 
of 12.8 million Marks. 

Reconstruction has been largely financ- 
ed by the Olympic programme and the 
new technical facilities provide tlie neces- 
sary backing for an international pro- 
gramme of theatre, ballet and opera. 

Rehearsals for tlie Kiel theatres’ many 
contributions to the Olympic cultural 
programme have been under way for 
some time. 

Wagner’s Flying Dutchman will fonn 
part of tlie programme, as will Debussy's 
Pelleas and Melisande, Strauss* Night in 
Venice and Lortzing's Wildschiltz. 

Tlie organisers have concentrated on 
light entertainment and Kieler Theater is 
to produce Carlo Goldoni’s comedy 77re 
Twins from Venice, directed by Ferruccio 
Soleri of Italy, and a music hall pro- 
gramme entitled The Golden Twenties. 

Reconstruction of the Opera House is 
intended fust and foremost to cater for 
the stage requirements of International 
guests. Visiting companies from Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Bulgaria and 
Poland will share the stage with domestic 
companies. 

Music-lovers are intrigued by the pro- 


spect of Das Ohr auf der Strafie (The Ear 
on the Street), a musical play by compos- 
ers Manfred Niehaus, Hans- Ulrich Hum- 
pert and Georg Kfoll. 

On the evening of the opening day of 
tlie regatta soloists In cars ana rowing 
boats will star in a musical grand auction 
on the new town hall square. Kiel will 
also boast a production of Gottfried von 
Einem’s opera The Visit, based on the 
play by Friedrich DQrrenmatt. , 

Twq- highlights of the opera programme 
originally intended will not, however; 
come off. Composer Kari-Heint Stock- 
hausen withdrew at short notice from his 
commission to score a new opera entitled 
Aqua Dlvina and a new work by Korean 
composer Isang Yun’ also failed to mater- 
ialise. 

Because of indisposition a guest perfor- 
mance by tlie Zurich Schausplelhaus wltli 
Pasolini’s AJfabulaztone or the Toyal 
Murder has also been cancelled. 

Kiel’s Olympic cultural programme will 
not only be restricted to theatre and 
concert halls. Man and tlie Sea, the grand 
Olympic exhibition, has since May pro- 
vided an outline . of the. teclmology, 
sicence and history of sailing. 

Hindenhurg promenade along (he Bay 
of Klbl will also be lined with statues by 
contemporary sculptors. 

. (WeMr.Kuxirr, 25 July 1972) 


P °P and classical music, pin-table ma- 
cWnes and an array of stars will be on 
Jwd in the entertainments centre of the 
tropic village to keep the 14,000 
^etitors and officials amused during 

. from 1 August to 17 September Ste- 
Baranski, head of entertainments 
i ™ Olympic village, has engaged 959 
5* from twenty countries. 

Rw total cost will be ah estimated 1 .2 
Marks, of which the Olympic 
;$anisaitl° n committee Is' providing only 
JW.OOQ Marks. The remainder has been 
danced from other sources. 

International live shows will run in the 

2**t theatre, with non-alcoholic 
[inks available. There will also be a 
Nia .subsidised to the tune of 900,000 


Classics and pop 
at the Games 


Bibl John*, Vico Torrianl, Daliah Lavi, 
Dunja Raj ter and Karel Gott. 

:■ In addition to these solo singers Kurt 
Edelhagen, Rolf Hans Mtiller and Erwin 
Lehn will be there with their orchestras 
■ • : . • ’■ Too. 

Thru* will h« a diKciv'. Competitors and officials who still have 
theque for .jiul. * Church steam to tof off de.pifa the Olympic, will 


meeting centre, reading and board games 
rooms, a library, table tennis : and TV 
rooms, billiards, an amusement arcade 
and minigolf links. . 

Outside the Village properdin the 
Ackermannstrasse youth camp, 1 there is 
also a marquee accommodating 2,000 
people and equipped With' a stage, lighting 
and loudspeaker equipment 


hot lack, for an opportunity. There is the 
dance floor of the Bavaria Club with its 
up-to-the-minute colour lighting facilities. 
Disc jockeys Frank of Radio Luxembourg 
' arid Dieter Thomas' Heck of Federd 
, Republic TV will provide tlie music called 
for. 

Domestic and foreign radio and TV 
- authorities will play a major role in the 


_ — : — increase in u» due W u, .-w-wwu iu u.c iui 
involving young people is pantf Tjs by the film industry, 
the less authoritarian upbrinpnS cinemaj tacHinti u yf will be all 

dren in the home. Children can no ^ w01 remain of the entertainments 


tKblnei Sladl-Anielser, 


A whole range of stars of international . . entertainments programme, a financial 
show business have announced their in- role too. The live Olympic show will be 
tehtioh .of putting in an appearance even televised all over tlie world, 
though, fees have been negotiated down Another regular fixture will be Slid- 
to half the original amount in many deutscher Rundfimk's Olympic forum, a 
instances. fifteen-minute programme in which the 

Katja Ebstein and Relnhard Mey will be ; day’s most success^! athletes will be 
among the Olympic star performers. So interviewed. Claus Ndhne 

w Ui Vicky Leandros, Marianne Mendt, (Mnehner Merkur, 2 1 July 1972) 


MUNICH BRIEFS 


10,500 competitors 

M unich will be a record Olympics. 

Individual nominations need not 
be submitted until Leu days before the 
first heu( of the discipline in question but 
it is already clear that in terms of 
participants tlie forthcoming Olympics 
will break all previous records. 

By the 30 June deadline 123 incmbcr- 
countrics of the 131-strong International 
Olympic Committee had, according to 
(he Munich organisation committee, sub- 
mit led nominations. 

Assuming that the full number actually 
attend some 10,500 men and wonicp 
athletes will compete in the 21 disciplines 
at Munich, Augsburg and Kiel. In Mcxicp 
6,059 athletes representing 113 countries 
competed. , , 

(Neue Hannover 9c lie Pressq, 4 July 1972) 

The Churches 
at the Games 

T housands of Churchmen, missionaries 
and hot gospellers will cater for tlie 
religious well-being of Olympic athletes 
and spectators during the Munich Games. 
According to the press service of this 
country's Protestant Church all manner 
of religious denominations will enter into 
what might be termed Olympic competi- 
tion. 

Protestant and Catholic Churchmen, 
who for once have joined forces in 
ecumenical unison, will doubtless set tlie 
trend. They have offered cooperation to 
the Islamic confession and a Moslem 
prayer roofm has been set up in tlie 
Olympic Church centre. 

A n limber of Protestant denominations 
have set up their own missionary organi- 
sation Tor the Municli Olympics. They 
plan to hold a Jesus Festival and fourteen 
film shows a day featuring ten films. 

This group propose to distribute 
100,000 copies of the Gospel according 
to St John among Olympic athletes ana 
visitors and an evangelical youth move- 
ment plans to distribute free of charge a 
furtlior 100,000 copies of tills gospel in 
newpaper format. 

(Homburgor Abendblatt, 1 0 July 1 972) 

Olympic rainbow 

I nstead of an Olympic firework display 
flio Olympic organising committee 
lias decided to span the Olympic site wltli 
an artificial rainoow to mark the conclu- 
sion of tho Games. The rainbow will, the 
organisers claim, be a world sensation. 

The 430-metre rainbow will extend 
from the Olympic lilllock to die forum. 
The rainbow has been commissioned from 
Winzen Research of Minneapolis and wfll 
be Inflated Immediately following the 
closing ceremony. 

The Idea la that of German artist Otto 
Ptene, who has conducted similar experi- 
ments in the United States In the past. 
The artificial jainbow is produced by 
filling a sausage -shaped balloon with 
helium and generating a transparent chain 
of light within. 

{Frankfurter Neue Itasse, 6 July 1972) 

Kiel record 

K iel Olympic regatta has already set 
up its first record. A total of 49 
countries will compete for Olympic gold, 
sliver and bronze on the Bay of Kiel, 
more than ever before. 

172 craft, including 27 Dragons, 28 
Solings, 23 Stars, 21 Tempests, 32 Flying 
Dutchmen and 41 Finn Dinghies, have So 
far been entered. 

358 participants will sail in them. 
Together wifo.; LIT reserves the total 
number of competitors will thus be 469. 

(Der Tagessp legal, 1 2 July 1972) 



